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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz: men of wisdom and 
virtue ; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inheritance, 
must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.—PENN. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION BEYOND THE ATLANTIC. 


IOs 2s 


STEPS OF PROGRESS IN THE OLD WORLD. 


NGLAND is bemoaning the loss of her 
industries. France, Belgium, Germany, 
and the United States are doing in many 
branches of manufacturing better work than 
she can do, and she is fast losing the promi- 
nent place she has heretofore held in the mar- 
kets of the world. This is especially true in 
respect to that class of industries which re- 
quire a large proportion of skilled labor, as 
the industries of iron, steel, cloth, silk, tools, 
watches, machines. But the English are not 
a people to lose their trade without a strug- 
gle, to be easily pushed into the background 
in a race for commercial supremacy; and 
hence the earnest inquiry that is being every- 
where made to ascertain the causes that have 
produced the depression, have closed markets, 
and stopped mills, furnaces, and factories. 

A sensible look on the subject, entitled 
‘‘Apprenticeship Schools in France,” by 
Professor Silvanus Thompson, has lately been 
brought out in London. Prof. Thompson 
thinks that the most potent cause of the de- 
pression in trade now prevailing in England 
is the lack of technical education, is because 
‘our workmen are so ignorant.” ‘The train- 
ing of apprentices, he says, is in no way cal- 
culated to make skilled artisans, and puts his 
case strongly in the following paragraph : 

The difficulty that besets the training of appren- 
tices in England is that they enter the workshop 
either too early or too late. Those who enter early 
are badly instructed in elementary knowledge to 


begin with. Perhaps they can neither read nor 
write with facility. They certainly are deficient ina 





knowledge of common things, even of the simplest 
scientific facts, Their intelligence is as yet undevel- 
oped, and when they are set to work they learn to go 
through their task as a mechanical effort. Their em- 
ployer, who is probably a non-working capitalist, 
does not teach them the rudiments, much less the 
technical and scientific principles, of their trade. 
The foreman has no time to teach them, even if he 
had the capacity; being foreman, not so much on ac- 
count of superior skill, as because he makes a good 
task-master. The hands employed have their own 
work to execute. “There is none to train the appren- 
tice. He is the common drudge, set to execute all 
kinds of miscellaneous jobs, There being no sys- 
tematic gradation in the difficulty of the exercises 
given him,more than half his hours are purely wasted, 
and the other half spent largely on work unsuited 
to his capacity. What wonder that an apprentice- 
ship of even four or five, or six years, fails to make 
of him anything but a bad, unintelligent, unskillful 
machine, ready to hang on to the skirts of a Union 
that will at least promise him that he shall be no 
worse off than the the mass of his fellows! 


We wish this picture was true a in Eng- 
land. 

Prof. Thompson sees that a foundation 
for the revival of trade must be laid in a sys- 
tem of industrial education, and he takes as 
models the apprenticeship schools of France. 
He describes four plans that have been 
tried; first, ‘‘school in the workshop;”’ 
second, ‘‘workshop in the school;’’ third, 
‘school and workshop side. by side;’’ and 
fourth, ‘‘half-time schools’? or half the time 
at school and half the time at work. As an 
example of the first plan, he gives an account 
of the establishment of MM. Chaix et Cie., 
printers. He says: 
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The school has been in existence seventeen years ; 
it has supplied nearly a hundfed able workmen to the 
firm, and the few who have gone out to find work 
elsewhere hold good situations. The pupils who en- 
ter the establishment are bound as apprentices for four 
years, the formal contract including a guarantee.on 
the part of the employers to find a place for the ap- 
prentice when his time is out. They are grouped in 
two sets, the compositors and the printers. The ap- 
prentice printers work at the machines, under the sup- 
erintendence of competent foremen; the apprentice 
compositors are employed in a composing room sepa- 
rate from, but overlooking, the great a/e/ier of the es- 
tablishment, whence they look down on the busy 
work of the shop, the machinery, the presses. At the 
other end of the long room stands a bust of the late 
M. Napoleon Chaix, the founder of the house, and 
overhead the golden words, *“* La Maison pour cha- 
cun; tous pour la Maison,” glitter along a crossbeam 
of the ceiling. Hard by is a neat school-room, cap- 
able of seating the thirty or forty apprentices, and in 
which they spend two hours every day in regular les- 
sons. There are three courses of study; an elemen- 
tary course for those whose previous education is 
incomplete; a technical course on typography, 
including grammar, writing, and composition, the 
reading and correction of proofs, the study of differ- 
ent founts of type, engraving on wood and steel. 
This course also includes the reading and “ composi 
tion” of Latin and Greek, without any attempt 
to teach grammar or translation of those lan- 
guages, and of German and English, in which gram- 
matical lessons and exercises for translation are also 
given. Lastly, there is a supplementary course on 
some outlying subjects, the history of printing, me- 
chanics and physics, elementary lessons on economics, 
and a few notions of applied chemistry, dealing 
chiefly with such matters as soda, carbon, turpentine, 
oils, and acids. Each apprentice, every time he en- 
ters the school-room, receives, if punctual, a penny 
(ten centimes). 


The readers of Zhe /ourna/ are not un- 
familiar with the Ecole Municipale d’ Appren- 
tis, Rue de la Villette, Paris; but as an 
example of a school and a workshop side 
by side, Prof. Thompson thus speaks of it: 


This school differs from the Ecole Communale 
of the Rue Tournefort in several particulars. In 
the first place, the “apprentices” are older, none being 
admitted under thirteen nor over sixteen, and those 
who have not already attained the certificate attesting 
that they have completed their elementary education, 
are admitted only after an examination of about an 
equal standard of difficulty. Secondly, a much larger 
proportion of time is given to the workshops, which 
here are also more extensive and complete. Though 
there is no contract of apprenticeship, the course of 
training, instead of being merely preparatory, is a real 
three years’ initiation into the handicrafttaught; and 
the majority of the pupils on leaving the school step at 
once into the ranks of able workmen. The education 
of the school-rooms, being disembarrassed of the 
dead weight of elementary studies, is to a considera- 
ble extent specialized in the direction of technical 
subjects, as will hereafter be explained. 

The premises of the school, situated at No. 60, 
Boulevard de la Villette, were formerly occupied by a 
manufacturer of aneroid barometers as a factory. The 
school-rooms have been added in an adjacent block, 
and additional workshops areat present being erected. 
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Including the central playground, the premises cover 
four thousand square yards. As in all the municipal 
schools of Paris, the education is entirely gratuitous. 
The pupils have not even to pay for their tools, 
which remain the property of the school, unless, as 
frequently happens, the pupil himself buys them on 
leaving. On the other hand, the apprentices are not 
paid beyond a trifling gratification of a few pence, be- 
stowed fortnightly and always in proportion to the 
satisfaction given by the pupil’s work and conduct, 
and of which half is always retained in the savings 
bank of the school. 

The trades in which direct instruction is thus given 
are six in number, viz.: carpenter, wood-turner, pat- 
tern-maker, smith, fitter, and metal-turner. An 
extensive workshop for locksmiths has been opened 
during the present year, also a workshop for makers 
of philosophical instruments, or instruments de pré- 
cision. 

An apprentice who enters the school spends at first 
only five hours and a-half per diem in the shops; and 
during his first year follows a fixed system of rotation, 
first in the workshop for wood, then in the workshop for 
metal. After trying his hand at.carpentry for say six 
weeks, he will spend a couple of months in filing and 
chipping ; after that proceed to wood-turning, and so 
make the round of the various occupations in a pre- 
liminary way, picking up a general acquaintance with 
all of them, and executing under careful direction a 
course of preliminary exercises in each. His first 
year over, he makes his choice, and settles down to 
steady work at one department, his hand and head 
being alike benefited by the variety of experience he 
has seen, Henceforth, the work which he executes 
will possess some intrinsic worth apart from the value 
it has had as a means of training him in its execu- 
tion: henceforth, too, he spends a larger proportion 
of his time in the workshops. Apprentices of the third 
year give seven and a-half hours to the shops—three 
hours to studies, general and technical. 


Prof. Thompson quotes from M. Gréard, 
the General Inspector of schools in Paris, the 
following rules concerning industrial schools, 
as the results of the experiments in Paris: 


No premature admission; the physical strength no 
less than the intellect of the child not admitting be- 
fore a certain age of the serious education of appren- 
ticeship. 

No too considerable agglomeration of pupils, no- 
thing being more demoralizing. 

No rapid specialization; the hand and the mind 
alike deriving unmixed gain from the generality of 
exercise. 

No school fees, the institution being designed for 
the poorest classes ; but no board or lodging provided, 
as the family ought to keep charge and have the 
honor of following the education of the child. 

No exercises prolonged until body or mind are 
fatigued; variety of exercises being one of the con- 
ditions indispensable’ for the well-balanced develop- 
ment of the physical, intellectual, and moral powers 
of the apprentice. 

No theoretical scientific teaching; since the educa- 
tion of an apprenticeship school ought, if it is to be 
fruitful, to take as its point of departure not theories 
but facts, and ought to deal with those theories only 
whose practical application can be demonstrated. 


The London Zducational Times, from 
which we have taken the preceding extracts, in 
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commending Prof. Thompson’s books, has the 
following paragraph on apprenticeship in 
general: 


We must remember that the old system of appren- 
ticeship is dead, never to be revived. Formerly the 
apprentice was domesticated with his master, learned 
his trade from him step by step, imbibed his zeal for 
good and honest work, received little by little the se- 
crets of the guild, and so became, before his seven years 
were out, a complete master workman in all the 
branches of his mystery. What is he now ? The master 
has become a capitalist, who does not know, and per- 
haps never sees, his workmen : the apprentice in many 
departments of trade has become merely the boy 
worker, whe has less wages than his fellows, and 
that is all; it is no one’s business to instruct him; he 
picks up bits of his trade piecemeal ; learns to do one 
thing mechanically; becomes, like thousands and 
tens of thousands of good Englishmen whom our 
stupidity, folly, and criminal neglect have allowed 
thus to be wasted, a mere machine, who can do one 
thing with something like the regularity of a machine 
—carve a leg for a table, make the head of a screw, 
or sharpen the point of a needle. ‘The important 
question is how to get out of this vicious groove ? 


What is said in this extract is not more true 
in England than in America, and if the sys- 
tem is destroying her industries, it will in the 
end surely destroy ours. The extent of our 
unoccupied country, the wealth of our soil, 
the diversified employments of our people, may 
delay the fatal blow; but come it will, unless 
we in good time provide means to prevent it. 
Industrial schools are now a want of the 
timcs ; they will soon become a necessity. 
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WHAT IS INDUSTRIAL DRAWING? 








W. S. GOODNOUGH.* 


T is generally conceded that drawing should 
be taught in our schools, and this opinion 
has been strengthened from the fact that the 
advocates of the subject have claimed that it 
has an important bearing on the industrial 
The friends of industrial education 
admit that it is one of the foundation studies 
in such instruction, and if we cannot at once 
have technical or industrial schools, we can 
at least have industrial drawing in all of our 
schools. 

The question naturally arises, What is in- 
dustrial drawing? Briefly; industrial draw- 
ing embraces those departments of drawing, 
a knowledge of which is necessary for the 
correct representation, construction, or dec- 
oration of any object or structure. It may be 
divided into three departments: Free hand 
drawing, mechanical drawing, and decorative 
design. 





*Superintendent of Drawing in the Public Schools 
of Columbus, Ohio. 
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Free-hand drawing gives training to the 
hand and eye, and enables the pupil to skefch 
readily and rapidly the form of any object or 
structure. In other words, it is the pictorial 
department. It is the hand training subject. 
Without it, nothing can be done in decora- 
tive designs. By its means the lecturer or 
teacher can economize time, and present his 
ideas more clearly. He can supplement and 
vitalize his description by a picture of the 
thing itself. The student can note his re- 
searches in botany, physiology, physics, and 
other descriptive studies. The traveler can 
record the scenes he meets. The manufac- 
turer or workman can increase his custom by 
being able to submit to his patrons a sketch 
of the thing to be made. The inventor can 
catry away a picture of an object he thinks 
he can improve, and can make many of his 
mistakes on paper instead of in his model. 
It teaches one to see as he never saw before. 
It lays the foundation for the painter and 
the sculptor. 

These things and many more indicate the 
application of this department. Yet it could 
not be called Industrial Drawing. ‘The stu- 
dent has learned nothing of the principles of 
design, of the use of instruments, ner how to 
make or even read a working drawing—the 
kind necessary for the construction of ob- 
jects. It is true that the workman should by 
all means have the knowledge gained in this 
department of study, and yet he has learned 
nothing whatever of that kind of drawing 
which he wishes to use directly in his daily 
work. 

Let us note the subjects embraced under 
the head of Free-hand Drawing, as arranged 
in a course of study for graded public 
schools. They are as follows: 1. Fiat copy 
work, or drawing from blackboard, books, 
or plates, geometric or abstract lines and 
forms, standard pieces of ornaments, animal 
forms, foliage, the human figure and _ its 
parts. 2. Dictation drawing, or drawing 
from an oral or written description. 3. Mem- 
ory drawing, of geometrical, natural and 
historical forms. 4. Model and _ object 
drawing, or drawing of simple geometrical 
‘forms from the object, such as cylinders, 
cones, vases, cubes, prisms, pyramids, etc., 
groups of two or more objects, common 
things, such as buckets, tin, or crockery 
ware, tables, chairs, etc.; natural forms, as 
apples, potatoes, squashes, etc., sprigs of 
foliage, flowers and plants from nature, and 
finally, in High Schools, plaster casts of orna- 
ment, architectural and animal forms, and the 
human figure. 
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Flat copy work would extend over the en- 
tire course, from the lowest primary into the 
high school. Dictation drawing is taught 
mainly in primary grades; memory drawing, 
to a limited extent, in all grades; model 
drawing from the fifth school year through 
the high school. All drawing below the 
high school is in outline ; advanced classes in 
the high school work in light and shade, 
using asmedia, charcoal, the stump, the 
brush (with India ink or sepia), and crayon 
point. 

The foregoing is a fair sketch of the free- 
hand department of industrial drawing, yet 
many proceed as if it were enough to place 
in the hands of pupils, books labeled ‘* Free- 
hand Drawing,’’ and merely require them to 
execute the copies therein. A system of in- 
dustrial drawing embraces more than what is 
included in freehand drawing, and a set of 
books providing only for freehand flat copy 
work, falls far short of what should be de- 
manded. Flat copy work is valuable mainly 
as a means of teaching the first principles, 
leading towards accuracy of eye and hand, 
carrying the pupil on step by step, so that the 
object drawing may not present too many 
difficulties. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that one of the chief ends sought is 
to enable pupils to sketch easily, quickly and 
correctly, anything placed before them ; and 
no amount of drawing from the flat will en- 
able one to draw from the object, without 
special instruction and some knowledge of 
perspective rules. Only enough of the former 
should be taken to prepare well for the latter. 

Mechanical drawing is the second depart- 
ment of our subject to be mentioned. The 
subjects that may be taught in public schools 
are, geometrical, projection and perspective 
drawing, and something of architectural and 
machine drawing. The implements necessary 
are a rule with an accurate scale, and draw- 
ing compass. For advanced work in high 
schools, pupils ought to use drawing boards, 
T squares, and set squares. Geometrical 
drawing is the alphabet of mechanical draw- 
ing. It teaches exact mechanical methods of 
dividing lines, constructing various angles, 
polygons, etc. For example, to construct a 
regular heptagon having a base one inch in 
length, or to construct an oblong having a 
given diagonal and side. 

Projection drawing is the representation of 
objects by plans, elevations, and sections. No 
other subject is of greater practical signifi- 
cance. It is the kind of drawing made for 
mechanics to work from, referred to when we 
say, ‘‘ He cannot even read a drawing.” 
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We often hear arguments substantially as 
follows: ‘‘ Drawing is of value as a school 
study because hardly any object is constructed 
without drawings. It ought to be taught, be- 
cause our workmen would do more intelligent 
work and prevent much waste of material if 
they could read and make working drawings.” 
Nevertheless this very subject, Projection 
Drawing, the only one which will meet this 
want, is the one least known and taught in 
the schools. This happens, perhaps, because 
there is so little published which is adapted 
to the wants of pupils in grammar and high 
schools, and so many teachers of drawing 
have no knowledge of it themselves. In this 
study pupils first learn to draw to scale, and 
in plan and elevation, in simple positions, 
the cube, rectangular prism, cylinder, cone, 
and other geometric objects. He can then 
take two or more objects arranged in simple 
positions, as a rectangular prism on its side 
with a cube upon it, or a rectangular prism 
on its side with a triangular prism upon it 
with a cube and square pyramid at the end, 
giving the form of a church with a steeple. 
Next, common objects might be taken, as a 
box, picture frame, table drawer, desk, etc. 
The pupil should measure the object, work to 
scale, and show all details necessary for the 
workman to construct it. 

Mechanical Perspective teaches pupils me- 
chanical methods of making pictorial repre- 
sentations, and fixes more firmly the principles 
underlying freehand perspective or Model 
and Object Drawing. 

The subjects of Architecture and Machine 
drawing are too extended to go into very 
fully in a public school course, with the limited 
time at command, seldom exceeding two 
hours a week. They can only be taken in 
the high school. In Architectural work the 
most practical method that can be taken is 
to teach pupils to make plans and elevations 
of buildings, particularly to plan the arrange- 
ment of rooms, learn the proper dimensions, 
etc. Next, pupils would learn to represent 
different joints used in framing, and to de- 
sign various details, as window caps, cor- 
nices, brackets, etc. Finally, such problems 
as the following would be practical :—Given 
a lot of land, forty feet front and one hun- 
dred feet deep, to design plans and eleva- 
tions for a brick house of moderate cost, con- 


taining parlor, dining room, study, kitchen, 


bath-room, and at least two chambers, with a 
sufficient number of closets. 

In Machine Drawing, pupils would learn 
different methods of representing screws of 
V and square thread, bolts, nuts, the parts of 
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necting and eccentric rods, stub-end, etc; 
and finally plans, and elevations of perhaps 
a stationary engine. The architectural and 
machine drawings should be lined in with 
India ink and ruling pen. Some of the de- 
tails might be drawn in perspective. 

There is no need of enlarging upon the im- 
portance of Mechanical Drawing. It speaks 
for itself. It is one of the vital parts of any 
system of industrial drawing. It will do 
more to turn the attention of boys to me- 
chanical pursuits than any other study they 
pursue ; and it is conceded that something 
should be done in this direction. The arti- 
cle on Industrial Education in the March 
number of Zhe Journal, elaborates this point. 

Machine drawing might be omitted by the 
girls ; but it will certainly be of value to them 
when older, to know something of how to 
plan their houses, or to know how to make 
working drawings for any article they want 
made. 

Mechanical drawing should be studied in 
connection with freehand drawing, from the 
fifth or sixth year up through the high school. 

The department of Decorative Design, 
though the last to be noticed, is not by any 
means the least important. It is, however, 
less a distinct department than either of the 
others, and requires, to some extent, a 
knowledge of both freehand and mechanical 
drawing. On account of its scope and its 
educational value as one of the few studies 
exercising to any extent the inventive facul- 
ties, it should be studied throughout the 
course, from the lowest primary through the 
high school. The need of this study is ap- 
parent, when it is known that we import 
annually millions of dollars’ worth of goods 
that receive most of their value from the art 
or design that is bestowed on them, and 
export almost none. Nearly everything that 
can be looked upon is decorated, and owes 
not a little of its value to this decoration. 
European nations, recognizing this long ago, 
provide instruction in this subject. Until 
recently, it has been our custom to let such 
matters take care of themselves. 

Pupils begin to design by making variations 
of simple geometrical forms. Next they 
repeat these horizontally or vertically, form- 
ing borders; then repeat them in all direc- 
tions forming all-over patterns for flat sur- 
faces. Next, various details are given which 
are to be arranged to fill. given geometric 
spaces, and pupils are taught to convention- 
alize natural forms and use them as details 
for their designs. By the sixth or seventh 
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an engine, as fly wheel, pillow block, con- | 






school year, pupils make designs for the 
decoration of some article, or design the 
article itself; such as oil-cloth, tile flooring, 
china plates, cups and saucers, book covers, 
wall paper, lace, and other articles. These 
designs may be worked in pencil or ink. 

In the high school, plants might be brought 
in and analyzed to discover the ornamental 
details that may be useful in design, and the 
designs should be made in water color, and 
represent the actual thing as nearly as possible. 

Instruction should be given pointing out 
the characteristics of the various historical 
styles of ornament, that pupils may learn to 
distinguish forms as belonging to the Egypt- 
ian, Greek, Roman, Moresque, or other 
styles. Having this knowledge, they will 
not mix indiscriminately in one design a 
medley of forms from three or four different 
: Styles of ornament. 

Throughout, great effort should be made, 
not only to have designs produced that are 
both original and beautiful, but to inculcate 
principles of good taste and of good design. 

It will be seen that a system of industrial 
drawing for graded public schools embraces a 
great deal; yet when we remember that the 
pupil is supposed to devote from an hour and 
a half to two hours per week, from the lowest 
primary through the high school, for twelve 
years, a great deal must be provided. If 
pupils are confined to one or two subjects 
through all this time they are wasting a large 
amount of time, and omitting much that is of 
the greatest value. What has been presented 
embodies what is being done in the principal 
cities of the country where drawing is well 
taught, and is based on the best and most 
essential features of European systems of 
acknowledged merit. Possibly in a future 
article we will state how such a system may 
be introduced and carried out successfully in 
a city having from ten to many hundreds of 
teachers. 
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On His BLINDNESS. 


When I consider how my light is spent, 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide; 
** Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ?” 
I fondly ask: But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
—Milton. 
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NOTES ON SPELLING REFORM. 


W. G. WARING. 


T seems that English is not the worst spelled 
of languages, after all. Ata late meeting 
of the English Spelling Reform Association, 
in London, the -chairman, Dr. E. B. Tyler, 
who lived some time in Thibet— the country 
of the Grand Lama—gave examples of the 
extreme reduction which words have suffered 
in that language. They use the alphabet of 
the Sanscrit, which was more perfectly pho- 
netic, originally, than any other known, as 
it provided marks for even mere shades or 
glides of sound. It is to be supposed that it 
was applied phonetically to Thibetan ; but, 
if so, pronunciation has strayed away to an 
extraordinary extent from what it must have 
been then. For instance the word s-g-r-o-l-m.a 
(so spelled) must be pronounced dolma. 
M-c-h-o-d-r t-e-n is choden, and the name of 
the province of which Lussa is the capital, is 
written D-b-u-s, but is pronounced oo ;—the 
6 having a slight oo—appendage at the base. 
There were able speakers at this meeting 
and various aspects of the case were shown, 
some of them quite new. Much was said 
about the rigorous requirement of the Gov- 
ernment in its service examinations of special 
correctness in spelling ; yet the government 
fails to make half the pupils in the public 
schools good spellers at fourteen, although 
they average seven and a-half hours per week 
for many years in practice with readers and 
spelling books. 

The need of correcting pronunciation as 
well as spelling, and of having both meet at 
half way, was illustrated by the common pro- 
nunciation ‘ verjur’ for verdure, which cuts 
connection with the close relation ‘verdant,’ 
and by other examples. 

The need of an academy of literature in 
England, corresponding to those of France 
and Spain, to which questions of this kind 
could be referred, was urged. (All English 
speaking countries should have accredited 
members in such a parliament. ) 

Counsellor Westlake said that he had for- 
merly considered the idea of spelling reform 
as a fair subject for ridicule, as being in itself 
essentially ludicrous. But he had been con- 
verted during a visit to the United States, 
where he had visited some remarkably effec- 
tive elementary schools. That was before the 
English Elementary Education Act of 1870 
was passed. He observed in one American 
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| fon. He was told in explanation that in a 
country where millions were to be taught, 
there was need to simplify as much as possi- 
ble, so as to be able to teach the more. He 
saw the point, and he agrees that not only 
the spelling, but the utterance needs rectifica- 
tion, and that there are a great many stum- 
bling blocks to be moved out of the way of 
learners, if we would make their education of 
practical service in quality and quantity; and 
that.it is quite practicable to remove some of 
the worst of them. 

In Germany a prescript has been issued by 
the Minister of Education, giving a list of 
the words which teachers are directed to 
spell after April 1, 1880, as therein pres- 
cribed. All new school-books are to be 
printed with the reformed spelling, and others 
are to be disused after a specified time. The 
Austrian government adopted the same 
changes earlier, and the press already gener- 
ally adheres to them. The change only af- 
fects from one to two per cent. of the words, 
but that is quite enough of alteration to carry 
out at one first move. 


> 
COUNTY ESSAYS—VENANGO. 


SIDE STUDIES IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Cc. G, KINGMAN. 


ENIUS might be defined as observation utilized 

to the full. But while the world has little need 

of a very large crop of geniuses, it is everywhere call- 

ing for a better development of all those qualities and 

powers of practical observation that go to make up 

the perfect citizen. Especially is this the tendency of 

the better modern thought in our own free country, 
where the citizen is the king 

Our best writers and educators already appreciate 
the importance of this fact; but it should be as thor- 
oughly well recognized in all our common school ed- 
ucation as it 1s in the drift of history, science, or in- 
vention. The habit of independent investigation, or 
observation, should then -be more and more encour- 
aged by every teacher who would keep abreast of the 
times. Absolute thoroughness of course, requires a 
concentration of one’s attention on some minute and 
separate branch of investigation. Life is too short to 
do all things equally well. There are no “Admirable 
Crichtons”’ in this feverish part of the nineteenth 
century. 

Nor does a common school education require either 
of these extremes. Mental, moral, and physical dis- 
cipline, are not alone the ends of modern education ; 
nor is the mere collection of a cyclopedic mass of un- 
classified particulars of much account. What the age 
demands is the union of these two principles: disci- 
pline and acquisition—sthe knowing how to study, 
combined with the actual gain of valuable informa- 
tion. In fine, pupils should be taught how to use the 
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powers of observation to the fullest extent, and in the 
most natural way possible. 
There is nothing wonderful about the recent suc- 
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cess of some “ old-new” experiments in teaching 
The Quincy system, for instance, is merely an appli- 
cation of common sense in the school room—where 
a wide-awake man of experience and culture was 
given absolute control. of “the ways and means,’ 
‘* Nothing wonderful,” did I say? There is at least 
one thing wonderful in this case after all; and that is 
that there should actually be found a school board 
wise enough to first find the “ right man,” and then 
self-denying enough to give him carte blanche author- 
ity in the premises—holding him responsible only for 
the net results! Such cases are only too rare. 

But what are we as teachers doing in our schools 
in Pennsylvania? How many of us ever get out of 
the well worn grooves of the half-dozen official 
branches of instruction? For instance, to cite only 
a few out of many points of query: How many of 
our common schools specially encourage even the cur- 
sory study of the thousand and one arts and relations 
of life which we daily meet, and among which we 
are ever entangled? How many schools teach 
reading from anything except the standard reading 
book; or endeavor to turn the taste of pupils to a de- 
sire for some further knowledge of the literary stores 
of our good writers and poets? How many teach- 
ers ever lead their pupils by a judicious reading of 
proper magazines and newspapers to inquire into the 
facts and relations of that vast history of the world’s 
daily life that is ever forming about them? How 
many pupils ever get in our common schools more 
than the faintest glimmering of the principles and 
methods, and living men, o that government of which 
every American boy is soon to be, for better or worse, 
a vital part? 

How many young men there are, who go to the 
ballot box for the first time totally ignorant of the 
differences between the constable and the sheriff, the 
village justice and the district judge, the duties of the 
State assemblyman and the United States senator; 
and perhaps still less know their names, except as 
watchwords in party politics! Finally, how many 
of our schools ever gather materials for illustrating, 
object studies by making collections of minerals, in- 
sects, birds, fishes, native woods, or industrial curios- 
ities of any kind? For who can doubt that such col- 
lections as these, as well as regular chemical and phi- 
losophical apparatus, can be made the basis of much 
real disciplinary as well as practical education ? 

Now, waiving for the present the question of estab- 
lishing strictly technical schools as part of our state 
system of education, do we not find in these queries 
suggestions enough to show us too common deficien- 
cies ? 

In our best graded and private schools, of course, 
many or all of these wants are often supplied ; while 
in many sections of our country both East and West 
nearly all ‘‘ the new ideas” had been known and used 
long before the Quincy meteor shot athwart the edu- 
cational horizon. But is the movement general? 
Wedded to the past, have not too many of us seen 
but heeded not ? 

In this way the pertinent question arises, is there 
not time even in our smallest district schools, cramped 
and cabined as they often are, for the teacher to ac- 
complish something in this direction? We think 
there is. Hence our small contribution to the sub-. 
ject. 

The following notes are founded on personal expe- 
rience, and the principles involved have been tested 
in the school room. But no attempt is here made to 
give a logical arrangement to the points and topics 
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used, for each teacher should have a programme elas- 
tic enough to admit of such selections and additions 
as are the must suitable for his grade, and especially 
fitted to his local surroundings. These points, then, 
are merely suggestive—to be used, not followed. 
Nor are they all original; for in the world of educa- 
tion as in the world of thought at large, strictly speak- 
ing, ‘* there is nothing new under the sun.” 

The first point is an attempt to improve on the ster- 
eotyped, mechanical nature of a lesson in Reading. 
Now, in addition to the regular use of any approved 
method of teaching reading in primary classes, in the 
higher classes or departments we would sfecially de- 
vote at least a full hour of each week to the exercise 
to be marked on the programme, “* Reading and Lit- 
erature.” Here we try to clothe upon the dry bones 
of “tonics and atonics,’” “ linguals and sub-linguals,” 
‘ articulation and inflection,” not by ignoring them, 
but by robing the art of expression in the beauties of 
our best American and foreign literature. For in- 
stance: Each week we would take up exclusively 
the life and writings of some one standard author, 
having the week previous requested the class to first 
find out all they can concerning the most interesting 
facts of the author’s nationality, biography, and best 
known works, 

In getting this information, the pupil should be 
specially encouraged to use all available sources—par- 
ents, friends, books, magazines, newspapers, and as a 
final resort call upon the teacher himself—to say no- 
thing of cyclopedias and libraries where they can be 
obtained. [And right here we would remark that 
no teacher can afford to be without those admirable 
“working tools” of his profession, good literary and 
general cyclopedias; especially as the small sum of 
twelve dollars will now suffice to purchase both sets 
of a cheap current reprint, aggregating twenty-eight 
volumes!] For a recitation in this exercise, we 
would first glean these facts from the pupil by. a brief 
oral discussion, and then begin the reading of the se- 
lected examples of the author’s workmanship found 
in the book in common use. Next, fill up the re- 
maining time by having them carefully read as many 
as possible of the other select articles, previously 
gathered and brought to the class, The merit of this 
as a special exercise consists largely in concentrating 
the attention of a pupil on a single author at a time— 
thus leading him to notice the beauties of thought 
and expression, the peculiarities of style, and espe- 
cially leading to a clear understanding of what he 
has been reading, which is, after all, the basis of all 
correct rendering, and real value in reading, as a 
class exercise. Of course, great care should be used 
by the teacher in taking up first only the easiest and 
most familiar American authors. 

The second point we would make in this paper re- 
lates to the collection of cabinets of educational speci 
mens, and the arrangement of a school museum. In 
this respect we Americans are notoriously far behind 
our Canadian and foreign brothers. But it is really an 
easy matter toremedy. “ First get your cage, and then 
capture the bird,” For collections are generally use- 
less and goon dispersed unless permanent places are 
provided beforehand for their reception. A few dol- 
lars and a good carpenter could easily supply these. 
They need not be expensive. If they can be pro- 
cured in no other way, perhaps the teacher himself- 
if he be a man and handy with tools, could soon put 
together cases that would answer the purpos o admir- 
ably. Even a lady teacher, out of the abundant re- 
sources known only to the sex, ought to find little 
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trouble in securing*a good book-case, a large table 
with drawers, or at least a simple rack of hanging 
shelves. For the best display of the collection, cab- 
inets should be furnished, with large glass doors, and 
arranged with shelves in sets like stairs. 

Having secured your cases, next tell your pupils 
what they are for, and what you propose doing, and 
then invite them to fetch in specimens. Call their 
special attention to some of the classes of objects you 
desire, such as insects, birds, reptiles, minerals, leaves, 
sections of native woods, grains, grasses, native ores, 
local productions, fabrics for clothing, small mater- 
ials used in the trades and arts, and, in fine, almost 
anything that is instructive or curious in life and na- 
ture. As soon as received, be particular to label each 
specimen with the name of the giver, the location 
where found, and the year. In this way the teacher 
will often be astonished at what is accomplished in a 
very short time. 

Moreover, if thought best, the idea of voluntary 
contribution can often be extended on the part of the 
teacher and pupils by getting up benefit entertain- 
ments (not ‘school exhibitions”) for this purpose. 
Your writer knows of at least one school where this 
has been done; so that within two years it gathered, 
at an expense to the Board of not over $125, collec- 
tions, including cases, philosophical and chemical 
apparatus, valued at not less than $500 in money, 
and invaluable as educational aids. In this instance, 
however, the teacher himself made the cases as a hol- 
iday recreation. 

Again, the idea of a voluntary contribution is in 
itself a wonderful educator in many ways. First, 
morally—emulation, or seeing others give, prompts 
to geuerosity. The donor’s heart expands. His per- 
sonality and pride go with the specimen. But right 
here, oh teacher! if you desire success, beware that 
you spurn not any gift made in good faith, however 
mean or inappropriate it may be—especially if the 
donor be poor, or, perchance, otherwise a professional 
ne’er-do-weel in regular school work. In‘ this way, 
“ not the gift, but the giver, is blest.” Secondly, the 
very act of giving leads the donor to examine the gift 
more carefully, and to scan all the neglected speci- 
mens he may already have at home. 

Or, in case of the original pursuit of insects or 
other objects, he eagerly notices many of the pecu- 


liarities and distinctions of natural things he never ‘ 


saw before. His mind is now in an unusually recep- 
tive mood. He is learning things at first hand. He 
has gone to Nature, and his eyes are opened. But 
we must pause. This matter of ow and what to 
collect for our cabinets would in itself afford a fertile 
theme for a long article. 

So we pass to the third point we wish to make. 
Once or twice a week at least, and perhaps daily in 
primary classes, we would set apart twenty to forty 
minutes for a lesson in “ Object Studies.’”? Here we 
can enlarge on the well-known methods of formal 
“object teaching,” as we already have at hand a 
large number of fresh subjects. First, we can pre- 
sent one of our specimens to the class, and by rapid 
questioning call out their various items of present 
knowledge as to its appearance, habits, properties, or 
relations, and throw upon the black-board the ideas 
so drawn out—thus oftentimes aggregating a surprising 
amount of information. Lastly, after analyzing, ar- 
ranging and grouping these disconnected facts into a 
rude scientific classification, or description, we dis- 
miss the class, bidding them take mental notes of the 
exercises as a whole. These facts are afterwards 





used as the basis of a practical exercise in composi- 
tion. 

This leads us directly to our fourth and final point. 
This is for the purpose of fixing on the attention and 
in the memory the idea derived from the three previous 
exercises. We call these “* General Writing Exer- 
cises,”’ and would devote to them at least half or 
three quarters of an hour, twice a week. By this time 
the word “composition” has already been robbed 
of its preternatural terrors, and pupils turn with 
avidity to the task assigned. This is merely com- 
mitting to paper their thoughts on some specified topic 
previously studied, or facts that had been obtained 
from their object studies, literary readings, regular 
class work, or those derived in any other way what- 
ever concerning the matter in hand. Owing to the 
limited time that can-be given to any one class, object 
studies actually made in the class room can, of course, 
furnish only a small part of these subjects; by far 
the larger portion being such as pertain to the trades, 
professions, natural history at large, biography, or 
products of civilization. As a preparation for these 
“Writing Exercises,” pupils always are expected to 
gain as much as possible of their information, first, 
by personal investigation, and then in the ways al- 
ready mentioned. In most cases the teacher, when 
assigning the subject for the texercise, should give 
careful preliminary hints as to the points to be 
brought out. 

The obvious merit of such a task consists in its be- 
ing a class exercise, quickly rendered from memory, 
and performed on subjects with which the pupils are 
now supposed to be somewhat familiar. The follow- 
ing subjects, taken at random from our note book, are 
merely examples of what can be used in this way: 

1. “* How people get a living’’—a list of occupa- 
tions. 2, “ How time is kept’”—with preliminary 
hints on hour glass, sun-dial, clocks, watches, chro- 
nometers, water clocks, by telegraph, stars, etc., his- 
torical points, famous illustrations, etc., for older pu- 
pils. 3. “ Materials for houses.’ 4. “ Materials for 


.clothing.” 5. ‘Grain raising,” “ Insects I know,” 


“Our wild flowers,” “Our native woods,” ‘ Shoe- 
making,” “ Furniture making.” 6. ‘‘ How grains 
are prepared for food.” 7. ‘‘ Leather.” 8. “ Glass 
and its uses.” 9. ‘ How people travel,’”’—with hints 
on ancient modes, improvements, modern means, pe- 
culiarities and incidents. 10. ‘ Shipping’”—on sea, 
lake, river, canals—with hints on use of vessels, 
economy over other means of transportation, kinds, 
history, what they carry—where from, where to—im- 
provements, sea terms, comparative value of sail and 
steam. I1. “ Jron working,” “ Quarrying,” “ Car- 
riage-making,” “ Paper,” “ Silk manufacturing.” 12. 
“The art of preserving’ meats, fruits, vegetables, 
etc.—with hints on methods and wonderful improve- 
ments; in this connection a humorous sketch by 
older pupils might be written on “ The ubiquity of 
the tin can.” 13. “ How newspapers are made”’— 
mechanical, editorial, contributory, reportorial, and 
telegraphic features, with explanation by teacher of the 
Associated Press. 14. ‘‘ Longfellow and his Works,” 
‘* Basket making,” “‘ Coral’’—a vastly interesting sub- 
ject, if properly worked up. 15. “ Chalk”—with 
hints on its animal and geological origin, chalk cliffs 
of Dover. 16. “ Washington Irving,” ‘“ Sugar,” 
“Cotton culture,”.‘ Wool growing.” 17. “ Petro- 
leum—what it is, and how we get it.” 18. ‘* Bryant 
and his works,” “ Fur-bearing animals,” “ Haw- 
thorne and his works.” 19. “ Winter sports, and 
winter traveling’”’—this can be made a very attractive 
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subject for all pupils, especially in northern latitudes. 
20. “* What we use for fuel’’—with hints on the fuel 
of other nations, Irish, Esquimaux, Arabs, etc. 21. 
‘“* How we are governed”—a very general and brief 
description of national features and men. 22. 
“American commerce’’—hints on imports, exports, 
means; and what countries, railroads, rivers, canals, 
present state of commerce and why—what can be 
done to improve it. [Of course, this is a difficult 
theme, but it is really astonishing what good work 
can be done on it by the average A grade.] 23. 
* Causes and incidents of French and Indian War,” 
**Fish and Fishing,” “An outline of Pennsylvania’s 
history,” ‘‘ How Pennsylvania is governed.” 24. 
** Products of petroleum’’—with hints on their great 
variety, value, and uses. 25. ‘ Where and how peo- 
ple get drinking water”—in city, county, desert, and 
on the open sea—with introductory hints on the great 
sanitary importance of the subject. 26. “ How we 
see,” or “ Eyes and eyesight”—hints on means, dif- 
ferences, near-sight, far-sight, aids, use and abuse— 
how other animals see—fish, owl, cat, mole, etc. 27. 
“Our town government’’—style, officers, terms of 
service, names, elections. 28. “Cooking—its use 
and art’”—why necessary, methods, past and present 
in different countries, defective ways for; meat, veg- 
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etables, bread, pastry—sanitary importance. 29. 
* Bismarck,” “ Disraeli,” ‘* Lincoln,” “ Wm. Penn,” 
30. ‘Soap and washing’ compounds,” “ Bark and 
its uses’”’—in arts, life, medicine. 31. “A trip around 
the world’”’—start from home, sail from New York on 
trading and observation tour, stopping at some of 
principal seaports of the globe,’ gathering native pro- 
ductions for cargo, and finding out about people and 
customs. 32. “ History of a drop of water’’—evap- 
oration by heat, ascent into air, formation of clouds, 
motion, condensation by cold into rain, dew, snow, 
ice, etc. 33. * The British Empire’’—its numerous 
possessions, where they are, system of government, 
races. 34. ‘ Recent explorations in Africa and their 
results,” “The Irish famine,’ ‘Arctic voyages,” 
‘The Panama canal.’? 35. “ Lawyers and their du- 
ties” —an apparently familiar, but really contradictory 
subject for most pupils—requires careful hints. 36. 
‘Colors in nature’’—greens of vegetation—wonder- 
ful shades, softness to the eye, tranquillity of sky’s 
blue, sea and water colors, browns of rocks and 
earth, snow’s white, rainbow hues, blackness of dark- 
ness, 

In conclusion, we must reiterate the necessity of 
each teacher using only those subjects that are fitted 
to his grade and local needs. 
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S to the Christian religion, besides the 

very strong evidence we have for it, there 
is a balance in its favor from the number of 
great minds that have been convinced of its 
truth after a serious consideration of the 
question. Grotius was an acute man, a law- 
yer, a man accustomed to examine evidence, 
and he wasconvinced. He was nota recluse, 
but a man of the world, who certainly had 
no bias on the side of religion. Sir Isaac 
Newton set out an infidel, and came to be a 
very firm believer.—/ohnson. 

Ordinarily rivers run small at the begin- 
ning, grow broader and broader as they pro- 
ceed, and become widest and deepest at the 
point where they enter the sea. It is such 
rivers that the Christian life is like. But the 
life of the mere worldly man is like those 
rivers in Southern Africa, which, proceeding 
from mountain freshets, are broad and deep 
at the beginning, and grow narrower and 
more shallow as they advance. They waste 
themselves by soaking into the sands, and at 
last they die out entirely. The farther they 
run, the less there is of them.— Beecher. 

Men say their pinnacles point to heaven. 
Why, so does’every tree that buds, and every 
bird that rises as it sings, Men say their 
aisles are good for worship. Why, so is every 
mountain glen and rough seashore. But this 





they have of distinct and indisputable glory 
—that their mighty walls were never raised, 
and never shall be, but by men who love and 
aid each other in their weakness —Rushin. 


The little I have seen of the world teaches 
me to look upon the errors of others in sorrow, 
not in anger. When I take the history of 
one poor heart that has sinned and suffered, 
and represent to myself the struggles and 
temptations it has passed through, the brief 
pulsations of joy, the feverish inquietude of 
hope and fear, the pressure of want, the 
desertion of friends, I would fain leave the 
erring soul of my fellow man with Him from 
whose hand it came.—Longfellow. 


We acquire the love of people who, being 
in our proximity, are presumed to know us; 
and we receive reputation, or celebrity, from 
such as are not personally acquainted with us. 
Merit secures to us the regard of our honest 
neighbors, and good fortune that of the pub- 
lic. Esteem is the harvest of a whole life 
spent in usefulness; but reputation is often 
bestowed upon a chance action, and depends. 


most on success.—Sa/a. 


‘«¢ What is eternity ?’’ was a question once 
asked at the Deaf and Dumb Institution at 
Paris, and the beautiful and striking answer’ 
was given by one of the pupils, ‘‘ The life- 
time of the Almighty.’’—/ohn Bate. 
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The faculty of imagination is the great 
spring of human activity, and the principal 
source of human improvement. As it delights 
in presenting to the mind scenes and char- 
acters more perfect than those with which we 
are acquainted, it prevents us from ever being 
completely satisfied with our present con- 
dition, or with our past attainments, and en- 
gages us continually in the pursuit of some 
untried eujoyment, or of some ideal excel- 
lence. Hence the ardor of the selfish to better 
their fortunes, and to add to their personal 
accomplishments ; and hence the zeal of the 
patriot and the philosopher to advance the 
virtue and the happiness of the human race. 
Destroy this faculty, and the condition of 
man will.become as stationary as that of the 
brutes.— Dugald Stewart. 


It is not possible to found a lasting power 
‘upon injustice, perjury, and treachery. These 
may, perhaps, succeed for once, and borrow 
for a while, from hope, a gay and flourishing 
‘appearance. But time betrays their weak- 
ness, and they fall into ruin of themselves. 
For, as in structures of every kind, the lower 
parts should have the greatest firmness, so 
the grounds and principles of actions should 
be just and true.—Demosthenes. 


He who never relaxes into sportiveness is 
.a wearisome companion; but beware of him 
who jests at everything ! such men disparage, 
‘by some ludicrous association, all ~ objects 
‘which are presented to their thoughts, and 
‘thereby render themselves incapable of any 
-emotion which can either elevate or soften 
-them; they bring upon their moral being an 
influence more withering than the blasts of 
:the desert.— Southey. 


HANOVERIAN SCHOOLMASTERS.-—The school- 
‘master unites in one person the duties of 
:sexton, grave-digger, and bellringer. All 
teachers must have passed an examination 
‘held by the State, for which they are prepared 
by some years’ study at preparatory schools, 
.and a three years’ course at one of the eight 
normal schools in Hanover. In order to 
enter these schools, the applicant must be 
-eighteen years old, and be able to pass an ex- 
amination in the elementary studies. Teach 
-ers earn from one hundred and seventy-five 
to two hundred and twenty-five dollars a year. 
In E the teacher received eighty-seven 
cents a year from ‘each of his one hundred 
‘pupils, fifteen dollars a year from the church 
‘for his services as sexton, besides fifty cents 
‘for each adult’s and twenty-five cents for 
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| each child’s grave dug by him From the 
State he got eighty-two dollars, and from the 
village seven dollars and fifty cents a year, 
with six acres of good farming land and a 
house: All the books and maps I saw 
were of the most old-fashioned sort, and the 
teacher was drunk whenever he had money 
enough to buy schnapps. The church con- 
sistory appoints and removes the village 
teachers throughout Hanover. Teachers are 
not considered socially equal to nor do they 
associate with ministers. With the teacher 
ends the list of village officers, and next come 
those communal servants for whom we in this 
country have no equivalent.—Vordhoff. 


— 
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EDUCATION AND CRIME, 





[The New York School Fournal gives the follow- 
ing synopsis of the remarks of Superintendent Brock- 
way, of Elmira Reformatory, before the State Teach- 
ers’ Association last summer.—ED. ] 


T may seem a waste of time to treat this 
question—that education, culture, must of 
necessity cure criminality, that is, reform the 
criminal and prevent crime in society—and I 
confess it seems so to me, yet there are wise 
and thoughtful men who deny this. The as- 
sertion is made that the convicts in some of 
the State penitentiaries are in advance of the 
population at large, in average acquired edu- 
cation. Ican scarcely credit this assertion, 
however, for after thirty years of personal 
contact with criminals in prisons, observing 
altogether more than twenty-five thousand 
prisoners, memory does not recall even one 
properly so-called educated man. If the ob- 
servation of others differs from my own, or if 
there now comes to the mind the celebrated 
criminals whose career disgraces our civiliza- 
tion, it may safely be said that these were not 
educated men, in any just sense of the term, 
but have merely acquired knowledge in some 
specialty, or had obtained a false or only par- 
tial education, that fails to fill out roundly 
and fully furnish the mind. 

Every criminal act, when rightly discerned, 
is revelation of wrong character, not necessa- 
rily irretrievable, but nevertheless wrong. It 
may appear that a man of good character has 
fortuitously fallen into crime, and gets com- 
mitted to prison; but a thorough acquaintance 
with the criminal is almost certain to show 
some subjective source of his misfortune. It 
is high time this truth is known, and that the 
laws and the prison system be practically 
directed to the renovation and restraint of 
criminals for the protection of society, rather 
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than punishment for the sake of punishment, 
thus leaving them in their release, simply 
better prepared to perpetrate fresh offenses. 

It was written long ago, that character, 
the sum of qualities which distinguish one 
person from another, is the product, super- 
added to hereditary endowments, of all the 
influences that have affected us from our earli- 
est existence to the present moment. Now, 
if crimes come from wrong character, and 
education is one of the influences in the 
formation of character, we naturally conclude 
that there is some relation, actual or possible, 
between education and crime. 

Popular education, as at present conducted, 
must produce a repressing effect upon crimi- 
nal tendencies in society at large, and in 
those who are committed for crime, for it to 
dissipate poverty, by imparting the knowl- 
edge necessary to carry on successfully ordi- 
nary concerns; but more particularly, because 
of the habit it engenders of punctuality, from 
the requirement to be at a certain place at a 
given time ; of method, from the movements, 
as in well governed schools, according to 
prescribed order; of perseverance, as culti- 
vated by the necessity of committing lessons 
and the habit of perfect performance as de- 
rived from recitations before the class and 
school ; to which should be added the habit of 
cleanliness in the person and premises, that 
will always obtain where the teacher is tidy 
and thoughtful as to the personal influence 
and that of the surroundings, upon the taste, 
desires, and aims of the scholar through life. 

I need not spend one moment to prove that 
so far as common schools habituate the chil- 
dren and youth of the State to refined, social 
surroundings, suitable personal attire, and at- 
tention to habits of cleanliness, to a self-pos- 
session before the public, to order in their 
undertakings, perseverance in the pursuit of 
their plans, and in so far as they bestow the 
ability to perform properly common business 
transactions, that they promote the pecuniary 
prosperity of the people, that their tendency 
is to prevent poverty and pauperism, at once 
a cause and a consequence of crime. 

But further and beyond this education of 
youth in public schools; while this is most of 
all to be desired, upon the principle of an 
ounce of prevention being better than a pound 
of cure, yet when too late for prevention, 
then cure is needed, and may best be had by 
supplying to the criminals in prisons that ed- 
ucation which, if it had been earlier obtained, 
might have so changed the current of their 
lives as to have averted their calamity. 

I have sometimes thought it would be an 
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inspiration to teachers, could they more 
clearly see the damage sustained by those 
who pass through the schools without any 
proper progress in education. I could bring 
you to a class of twelve youths, impris- 
oned for felony, who each possess the ap- 
pearance of ordinary intelligence. and actu- 
ally are ordinarily intelligent in mechanical 
labor and common affairs, who nevertheless 
cannot perform the simplest ‘‘sums’”’ in men- 
tal arithmetic. They have spent one or more 
winters in common schools, but have not 
been interested, or at all aroused to study ; 
and I verily believe would not be where they 
now are, if the schools had been what they 
ought to be. If all teachers could properly 
appreciate their true agency in determining 
for the individual scholar the success or fail- 
ure of his Jife—the happiness ur misery of 
his existence here among men, to say nothing 
of the hereafter—I am sure they would not 
allow such youth so often to slip through the 
schools. 

Let it be accepted that teaching is to lead 
forth from a state of ignorance to one of in- 
telligence ; not so much to cram the mind 
with lessons, or to produce intellectual prodi- 
gies, as to help ona healthful, natural growth 
of all the faculties in harmony with each 
other. 

Is it not possible that teachers are too 
anxious to get out of the primary department 
of instruction into higher branches ?-—do they 
not get wearied with the monotony of their 
methods, and lose heart in the work, and thus 
impair their success? Is not the tendency 
of teaching to dwarf and dry up the faculties 
and the affections, until the instrument that 
at the beginning of the work was keen and 
cut a smooth swath, grows gradually dull, 
leaving here and there a blade trampled and 
bruised, but not gathered in, and finally failing 
to fulfill its office at all? 

If this be true, let me entreat you to pa- 
tiently persevere in the work of the hour; 
look not longingly to the larger fields that 
await you; they come soonest, surest and 
with sweetest joy when they come unsought. 
Get down into the mind and heart the 
thought, ‘‘This is for God ; the more I endure 
patiently and well, the more am I drawn to 
His infinite beings ; feed His lambs, that they 
may grow in His knowledge; they may see 
Him in the sunlight; hear Him in the busy 
hum of life; feel Him in the breeze that fans 
the cheek, and find Him finally enthroned 
in their thoughts and their affections.” 

However perfect the system may become, 
whatever improvements may be made in the 
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methods of teaching, all rest fundamentally 
upon the character and intelligence of the 
teacher, for our influence anywhere and al- 
ways is more dependent upon what we are 
than on what we do or say ; and it is particu- 
larly true of children that they assimilate in 
character and habits to those with whom they 
are much associated ; and the process goes on 
with increased activity, when the associate is 
older, and occupies a relation that challenges 
their reverence and their regard. 

Education diminishes crime! Can any 
doubt it? Its influence must be—and prac- 
tically is—favorable to the formation of right 
character; and with the growth of good char- 
acter, whether in the individual, the commu- 
nity, or the State, criminal tendencies are 
diminished or destroyed ; and it is coming to 
be recognized as the chief factor in the re- 
formation of criminals. 


<> 
> 





THREE GOOD LESSONS. 


STORY FOR THE BOYS. 


HEN I was eleven years old, said Mr. 

S., an eminent American merchant, 
my grandfather had a fine flock of sheep, 
which were carefully tended during the war 
of those times. I was the shepherd boy, and 
my business was to watch the sheep in the 
fields. A boy who was more fond of his book 
than the sheep was sent withyme, but left the 
work to me, while he lay under the trees and 
read. I did not like that, and finally went 
to my grandfather and complained of it. I 
shall never forget the kind smile of the old 
gentleman as he said: 

** Never mind, Jonathan, my boy; if you 
watch the sheep, you will have’the sheep.” 

** What does grandfather mean by that?” 
I said ‘to myself. ‘*I don’t expect to have 
sheep.” My desires were moderate. I could 
not exactly make out in my mind what it was, 
but he had been to Congress in Washington’s 
time; so I concluded it was all right, and I 
went back contentedly to the sheep. 

After I got into the field I could not keep 
his words out of my head. Then I thought 
of Sunday’s lesson: ‘‘ Thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things; I will make thee ruler 
over many things.’’ I began to see through 
it. ‘Never you mind who neglects his 
duty; be you faithful, and you will have your 
reward.”’ 

I received a second lesson soon after I 

me to New York as clerk to the late Mr. R. 
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merchant from Ohio, who knew me, came } 
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to buy goods, and said: ‘‘ Make yourself so 
useful that they cannot do without you.” I 
took his meaning quicker than I did that of 
my grandfather. Well, I worked upon these 
two ideas until Mr. R. offered me a partner- 
ship in the business. The first morning after 
the partnership was made known, Mr. G, 
the old tea merchant, called to congratulate 
me, and he said : ‘‘ You are all right now. I 
have only one word of advice to give you. 
Be careful whom you walk the streets with.” 
That was lesson number three. 

And what valuable lessons they are? Fidel- 
ity in all things; do your best for your em- 
ployers ; carefulness about your associates. 
Let every boy take these lessons home, and 
study them well. They are the foundation 
stones of character and honorable success. 


—~=> 
—~—>— 





TEACHING SPELLING. 


ROUSE the pupil’s pride. Let him 
once feel that bad spelling is a disgrace, 
and half the battle is won. Children should 
be taught to avoid a wrongly-spelled word as 
they would a contagious disease. At the 
same time they should look on correct spell- 
ing as a matter of course, and as not, in itself, 
meritorious. A great cause of poor spelling 
is the very prevalent notion that it does not 
matter how a word is spelled, so that its 
identity be not lost. When pupils learn that 
intelligent readers measure the culture of the 
writer of a letter by his spelling, the first 
great obstacle to teaching spelling is re- 
moved. 

Spelling should be taught in classes as a 
separate study. It will do to depend upon 
other recitations in this particular, when it 
will do to teach reading in connection with 
the grammar class solely, or when the study 
of geography can be properly confined to the 
use made of it in teaching history. Not.only 
should spelling be taught as a separate study, 
but lessons should be assigned in advance of 
the recitation, that opportunity to study them 
may be had. Primary pupils cannot study 
in a better way than to write the word of the 
lesson on their slates, and the words of the 
reading lesson should constitute the spelling 
lesson. When the lesson has been repeatedly 
copied from the book, let it be written from 
dictation and afterwards spelled orally. Care 
is to be taken that as few words as possible be 
misspelled, for errors are very likely to be re- 
peated. Let words in common use be first 
taught; words to which pupils can attach 
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some meaning, giving new words as their 
fund of information increases. Merely techni- 
cal words may better be avoided until there is a 
need forthem. Besides these separate classes, 
all recitations should be, to a certain extent, 
recitations in spelling. When a new word 
occurs, have it spelled and defined. If this 
cannot be done, there is no use of the pupil 
who fails going further in that recitation until 
he consult the dictionary. 

Correct pronunciation on the part of the 
teacher, is a powerful aid to the study of 
spelling. In dictating words, many teachers 
are liable to pronounce so plainly as to be in- 
correct ; each syllable being enunciated with 
labored distinctness and an utter disregard of 
the laws of pronunciation. If a pupil is 
unable to spell a word, he has only to say 
that he does not understand it, in order to 
have it so pronounced as to leave no doubt 
as to its orthography. Of course, he will 
miss this same word the next time he has 
occasion to use it. Carelessness of pronunci- 
ation on the part of the pupils cannot be too 
carefully guarded against. We spell as we 
pronounce—to a great extent. If part-i-ci- 


ple be pronounced with three syllables, it will 
be spelled with three syllables; and if er- 
spiration be pronounced as if the first sylla- 


ble were gre, it will be spelled in like manner. 

A fourth means to correct spelling is com- 
position. A list of words is assigned for a 
lesson ; the recitation to consist of the correct 
placing of thesé words in sentences. This is 
a very useful means of teaching the orthogra- 
phy and use of words pronounced alike, but 
spelled differently and of different meaning. 
How often is the word principle used when 
principal is meant, and vica versa? So cur- 
rent is use for currant and the reverse. The 
argument for teaching the spelling of words 
only in connection with their meaning applies 
especially with this class of words. The spell- 
ing of each examination paper should be care- 
fully scrutinized, and misspelled words noted. 
If it be understood that these errors will affect 
the standing, carelessness in spelling will be 
effectually done away. 

Good penmanship is a most efficient teacher 
of spelling. Many aperson writes a word poorly 
because he is not certain of its orthography, 
and his penmanship prevents detection. A 
misspelled word looks worse when well writ- 
ten than if only scrawled. I have seen the 
word f0-geth-er misspelled many times, but 
never did it look so utterly out of place as 
when it appeared in the rounded characters 
of a well-known writing teacher. A gentleman 
who stands high among the teachers of Wis. 
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consin, in writing the diphthongs ¢7 and Ze, 
makes both letters exactly alike, and places 
the dot above and just half way between them. 
There is nothing to be insisted upon more 
strenuously than plainness of writing. It will 
prevent attempted deception, as well as a great 
waste of time. 

Rules for spelling have a place also among 
the means of teaching this art. Just what their 
relative importance may be, is a matter of 
opinion. Time spent in a mere memorizing 
of rules is time wasted. Yet this is just what 
many think to be their use. Their application 
to the spelling of certain classes of words may 
be very valuable, both as a means to correct 
spelling and a matter of discipline. The ap- 
plication of rules to the spelling of derivatives 
must be practiced until it becames habitual to 
the pupil, or the rules are of no account. But 
there is a large class of words that is above all 
rules, and that defies all law. Such words as 
deleble and indelible ; as siege and seize. The 
only way that I know to dispose of such words 
is to earn their spelling, just as the multiplica- 
tion table is learned. They must be taken by 
force, and compelled to submit. 

And last, but by no means least, let the 
habit of consulting the dictionary whenever 
any doubt arises, be formed as soon as possi- 
ble—not an unwilling consultation, as is now 
usually the case, but a willing and cheerful 
search after truth. This habit cannot be 
overestimated. If it be once acquired, there - 
is little fear that misspelled words will find g 
place in any composition. N.Y. Fournal. 


> 


WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS IN 
OLDEN TIMES. 





OLLEGES that in these days open their 
doors to women as well as men, think 
they are doing a new thing, and claim credit 
for making progress befitting the nineteenth 
century. The advocates of women’s rights, 
when insisting upon equal educational privi- 
leges for the female sex, base their arguments 
upon the demands of the present and the 
future, and seem never to have thought of 
looking for precedents in the past. Indeed, 
reformers generally adopt the theory that the 
world is to be made better by avoiding what 
has been, and advancing to what in their 
opinion ought to be. All such will find food 
for thought in what is said below in an article 
from the London Queen, concerning women 
centuries ago, at the old far-famed University 

of Bologna. 
‘¢ We are tempted to ask those who speak 
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feelingly of the past, and apprehensively of 
the future, if they know that, in days very re- 
mote from those they look back upon with 
such affectionate regret, there was a univer- 
sity, the most famous of those of the Middle 
Ages, that treated women as it treated men, 
gave to them the same privileges of training, 
tagged the degree of doctor to the name of 
the deserving, and not only invested those 
who had it with the cap and gown that were 
its badge, but, thus arrayed, allowed ladies 
to ascend the professor’s rostrum and lecture 
to students. . 


A FAMOUS OLD UNIVERSITY, 


It is of the University of Bologna that we 
speak. The date of its foundation is uncer- 
tain. Existing documents seem to fix it 
toward the middle of the fifth century. It 
was not, however, till the twelfth that it burst 
into sudden fame, for then Irnerius lectured 
in iton Roman law, and by the splendor of 
his lore and eloquence drew the gave of all 
learned Europe upon it. Crowds of students 
and scholars flocked to hear and learn from 
the jurisconsult, who was at once the real 
founder of the University of Bologna, and 
the reformer of the whole law code of Europe. 
Irnerius, besides lecturing and writing, worked 


with might and main to form and establish a 
law school that would carry on his work after 


his death. He traced the course of study to 
be followed by his disciples and descendants, 
invented the degree of bachelor and doctor, 
and designed the cap and gown that were 
their insignia. Irnerius made no distinction 
of sexes in his scheme. If women had the 
pluck, the power of work in them and the 
desire to become jurisconsults, the great law 
reformer saw no reason that they should not. 
They must go through the same training as 
the men—six years of canon law, eight for 
civil law—they must submit to the two neces- 
sary tests, the private and the public exami- 
nations. The latter took place in the cathe- 
dral, before the dignitaries, the college of 
doctors, the students, the ecclesiastics, and the 
principal inhabitants of Bologna. 


A FAIR LECTURER. 


The aspirant for the degree before this 
notable assembly was called upon to read a 
thesis, expound some knotty law point, and 
maintain his or her explanation of it against 
all disputants. If victorious in the contest, 
the degree of doctor, with the cap and gown, 
were won and duly awarded. The names of 
several ladies—wise Portias well learned in 
the law—are inscribed in the records of the 
university as having been invested with the 
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title and the badge. Space will not allow us 
to enter into details about them, further than 
to notice the piquant account of the fair 
Novella, daughter of Giovanni d’Andrea, the 
most famous jurisconsult of the fourteenth 
century, given by Christine de Pisan in ‘‘ La 
Cite des Dames.”” The quaint old manuscript 
does not record whether Novella stood the 
public examination, or was received a doctor ; 
but it tells how she excelled in legal lore, so 
that when the wise Giovanni could not attend 
to his students, he sent his daughter to take 
his place at the university. ‘* And so fair was 
she,”’ it goes on to relate, ‘‘ that a little cur- 
tain had to be drawn in front of her, lest her 
beauty should cause the thoughts of her 
listeners to wander, and her instruction be of 
no avail to them.”’ 


LADY PROFESSORS OF ANATOMY. 


‘¢ The fame of the legal schools of Bologna 
threw into the shade those of the other 
branches of learning pursued in the univer- 
sity ; but they, too, had their share of celeb- 
rity. In medicine the ladies won full de- 
grees; some were professors of anatomy. 
There is a portrait of Giorgione of one of 
these in the fifteenth century. The slight 
figure stands upright, clad in a doctor’s gown, 
skull in hand, as it must have stood many 
times before the assembled students. The 
grave, beautiful, somewhat weary counte- 
nance, rises pale above the dark and flowing 
draperies of the professional robe. Later in 
the eighteenth century, the wax casts, mod- 
eled by another lady professor of anatomy to 
illustrate her lectures, are still among the 
ornaments of the museum of Bologna. In 
1806, Napoleon I. founded the chair of ob- 
stetrics for Maria dalle Donne, whose medical 
and surgical knowledge ranked her high 
among the physicians of her day. In art 
there was Samberini, the assistant of Raphael. 
If Properzia Ross, was not an art professor in 
the university, her name must not yet be 
omitted. Her fame as asculptress reached 
far beyond Italy, and Vasari recorded it in 
his lives of the eminent artists of the fifteenth , 
and sixteenth centuries. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL DAME, 


‘¢In more modern times, Laura Bassi was 
professor of philosophy in 1733. The lady’s 
learning won for her on the day of her public 
examination, that took place with all the 
pageantry of the middle ages, not only her 
doctor’s degrees, but the unanimous vote of 
the Senate to crown her with a wreath of sil- 
ver leaves. Marie Getana Agnes succeeded 
her father in the chair of mathematics in 1750. 
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She was the Mrs. Somerville of Italy. Her 
works were translated into French and Eng- 
lish, and after her death, her eulogy was pro- 
nounced in the French Academy. In 1784 
the beautiful Clotild Tamoroni was professor 
of Greek. The warmth of her loving heart 
and the noble use she made of her intellectual 
gifts have been recorded by Mr. Augustus 
Hare in the ‘‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life.”’ 
This is necessarily but a very meagre account 
of the learned ladies of Bologna. It is, how- 
ever, Our gracious task to conclude it by no- 
ticing the fact that the chroniclers of their 
learning are also those of their domestic vir- 
tues, their unsullied modesty, their social 
graces.”’ 


—_--—~— 


CULTIVATE OBSERVATION. 


TEACHER of sagacity in a country 
f school required each child to make or 
write something on a slate every day—a mark, 
letter, word, sentence, or composition, ac- 
cording to his or her capacity. One morning 
a girl of ten years wrote a history of. her 
journey from her home to the school-house. 
She wrote this as rapidly as her pencil could 
form the words, for her mind was filled with 
the things which she had noticed on the way, 
and the reflections and emotions that they had 
excited. The journey was full of interest and 
she observed the people, cattle, dogs, birds, 
insects, fields, corn, rye, flowers, wagons, 
etc., that she had passed in the few minutes’ 
walk from her home. 

She said, coming by the grist mill, she 
noticed that the pond, which was full the day 
before, was now empty, although plenty of 
water was running through the channel and 
through a sluice-gate in the dam. She con- 
cluded that it was drawn down by design. 
Seeing men at work with axes, saws and ham- 
mers under the mill, she inferred that they 
were repairing the water-wheel. Soon after 
she met a farmer going toward the mill with 
some large bags, well-filled, in his wagon. 
She then thought that he was carrying grain 
to the mill to be ground, and felt pity for him, 
as he would be disappointed, for that day at 
least. She carried her sympathy to the farm- 
er’s home, and hoped that he had not waited 
until they were out of meal, and that the 
family would not have to wait for bread until 
the water-wheel should be repaired. Passing 
a house, she saw bundles of shingles in the 
yard, and a ladder raised to the eaves; she 
concluded that the roof was to be shingled, 
and, soon meeting a man with a hatchet in 
one hand and a box of tools in the other, she 
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supposed that he was the carpenter going to 
do the work on the house. 

Seeing a hen in a farmer’s yard with only 
five chickens, she remembered that she had 
six the day before, and suspected that the 
fox, skunk, or other wild animal that was sup- 
posed to have destroyed some of her father’s 
and neighbors’ chickens, had been at work 
here also, and was still too cunning to be 
caught in the traps that had been set for it. 
Seeing a robin fluttering about a tree, mani- 
festing by her manner and cries great distress, 
she looked under the tree and saw a cat look- 
ing very intently upward; she inferred that 
the bird had a nest with her young there, and 
was fearful that the cat intended to destroy 
them. 

With these and other observations and re- 
flections on the things and events which she 
had seen on her way, she filled two sides of a- 
large slate. She was an observer and rea- 
soner ; her mind and its elements had been 
quickened into life, and had found plenty of 
occupation in this simple way. But another, 
with less active reasoning and duller percep- 
tions, might have passed over the same road 
at the same time and seen little or nothing. 
With few or no facts and no conclusions, the 
whole history of the journey would be that 
she walked from home to school.—/arvis. 


—_ 


SOME THINGS I KNOW ABOUT 
TEACHERS. 





G. J. WESTCOTT. 


NE of the things that will strike any ob-- 
server is the ignorant state the teacher is. 


in respecting himself. It is a fact that every 
business man considers it the worst recom- 
mendation a man can bring that he ‘‘ has been 
teaching.’’ Many a man has supposed it 
would be the key toa place of honor and 
profit ; but alas! he has found he could only 
act as book-agent, or something of that kind. 
Why is this? I have reasoned upon this. 
matter over and over again, and concluded 
that the teacher’s attainments are not so great 
after all. He knows arithmetic, and so does. 
the business man. He can read, write, and 
parse, and so can most business men ; but 
when you come to human judgment, the- 
business man beats him. 

Then the little patience the teacher has with 
those who disagree with him, is another re- 
markable feature. He forms a sort of model 
of what a scholar should be ; one who sits up 
straight, and who never whispers, and who 
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recites word for word. All who differ from 
this model, he thinks will never ‘‘ amount to 
much,”’ and does not hesitate to say so. He 
thinks his model scholar will be president or 
governor, and is surprised that he does not go 
so high. His model scholars universally fail. 

The teacher has too feeble an idea of cué- 
ture. To be a teacher is, in his view, a 
knower of the few things he is required to 
teach. A gaslight is better than a candle, 
because it lights the whole room ; but many 
and many a teacher considers that he knows 
enough for himself—he does not think of 
others. 

All of these things would seem to point to 
a steady effort at broadening the mind. The 
teachers complain that they are so exhausted 
by their work that they cannot learn any 
more. It would really seem that this would 
be the only way the teacher could escape from 
mental exhaustion. To teach forever, and 
never learn, is the sure way to soften the 
brain. The teacher of the primary classes 
should study history, Greek—anything but 
breathe the perpetual atmosphere of her 
class. Onward the teacher must go; it is 
impossible for him to stop learning if he be 
.a true teacher. N. Y. School Fournal. 


— 
~~ 





A BOY HERO. 


MISS D. H. MULOCK, 


HE examination lasted several days, for there 

were a great many classes in the High School. 
We boys insisted on going to all, and we tried hard 
to persuade my aunt to do the same. However, her 
interest did not extend beyond her own sons, so she 
staid at home until the last morning, when Norman 
coaxed her out to see the performance of the writing- 
class. It was early on a clear autumn day, and Glas- 
gow looked cheery and pleasant. Very merrily did 
we go down Buchanan street, my uncle and aunt 
first, and we three lads following. On the High 
School staircase a little incident occurred. My uncle 
suddenly turned round and called his eldest son. 

“ Norman, I quite forgot to ask you about your 
Greek verb, over which you were so anxious. Did 
you get it finished all right ?” 

* Yes,”’ said Norman briefly, glancing toward his 
brother, who luckily was not within sight or hearing. 

“Do you think you have a good chance of the 
medal ?” 

««T—I don’t know.” 

“Never mind, do not be shy about it,’ said the 
father, kindly. I am sure you have tried your very 


best, my boy. I do hope he will get the medal,” | 


added Uncle McElroy, turning to his wife, “ for I 
know how the lad’s heart has been set upon in all 
this year.” I looked at Norman, and Norman at me. 
‘This was a view of the case which I at least had 
-altogether overlooked. 

“ What,” said I, “if Hector—” 

“Hold your tongue, stupid!’ muttered Norman. 
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I knew he must have been in what we called “a 
state of mind,’ or he would not have spoken so 
rudely. I could not tell what to make of him, But 
then Hector came leaping up-stairs, and we all went 
into the writing-room, All I think, except my uncle, 
who had business elsewhere. 

The writing class made a capitalshow. We passed 
down table after table all covered with fine specimens 
of calligraphy. There were copy-books numerous 
enough to have been the work of all the young scrib- 
blers in Glasgow put together. Hector went merrily 
down the line, showing off all to his mother, making 
jocular remarks on everything and everybody in the 
room, which was half-full of masters, parents and 
ladies. With these latter Hector McEvoy was always 
quite a little beau, being so handsome, ready-witted 
and gay. His brother Norman kept rather in the 
shade. He was generally very quiet-mannered with 
strangers. More than once I saw him stand quite 
still and thoughtful, making believe to look at the 
copy-books; and then I recalled his father’s words; 
“His heart has been set upon it all this year.” [ 
couldn’t understand my cousin Norman yet. 

One of the masters, who was very polite to my 
aunt, now guided her to the farther end of the room; 
where, he said, was something that would afford her 
great pleasure. There, hung against the wall in all 
their glory, were the important Greek verbs, Hector 
leaped forward with a flushing face—Norman hung 
back. 

“Tt is not often onr writing class is so adorned,” 
said the master, evidently looking with great pride on 
the fair white card-board sheets, on which the beauti- 
fully written Greek meandered in rivers of moods and 
tenses, a network of confusion, yet when one came to 
examine, proportioned in the most perfect order. “I 
was sure you would admire it, madam,” continued the 
teacher smiling, “ yet these two are much inferior to 
the one just beyond. Will you look ?” 

My aunt did so, and hardly repressed an exclama- 
tion of delight when she read, at the corner of the 
card-board, “* Hector McElroy.” 

“My dear boy, how beautiful—how exquisite! 
When did you do it? Why did you never tell me?” 
But Hector was too pleased and proud to answer any 
of these questions. He could not take his eyes from 
his own handiwork, which was so much more suc- 
cessful than he had dared to hope. 

‘“« Indeed, I must congratulate you, Mrs. McElroy,” 
said the polite writing-master. ‘ There could be no 
doubt of Hector’s winning the medal, except for one 
possibie rival—your other son.” 

He pointed to the last of the four verbs, which was 
Norman’s. Hector started, and rushed to examine 
it. Sodid I. We were both struck with a cold fear, 
a fear so ungenerous, that meeting each other’s eyes 
we both blushed for the same, 

“¢ It is—very—beautiful,”’ at last said Hector, boldly, 
though I saw how his face had changed. 

“Very beautiful, indeed,” repeated the mother, 
looking uneasily at each of her boys. I never knew 
any parent so guarded in showing preference. ‘ Both 
seem so good, I can hardly tell which is best.’ 

‘‘ That is what all the masters say. The decision 
will be close, I think ; and upon my word, I am glad 
that judgment rests with the principal, for I should be 
fairly puzzled. There can be no doubt, if Master 
Norman’s were not there, Master Hector’s verb would 
be successful, still, as it is—however, madam, I must 
congratulate you once more on both your sons,” 

My aunt bowed, the master bowed, and we passed 
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on. All but Hector, who still leaned on the table, 
looking from his brother’s work to his own, and then 
back again. His rosy face had turned all colors; he 
was evidently in extreme agitation. I don’t know 
how Norman felt, or looked, or did. I only saw 
Hector. At length the latter touched my shoulder, 
“Come out, Phil; I feel so stupid, so dizzy.” He 
looked up and saw his brother lagging behind 
anxiously. ‘Get along, Norman! Do not be staring 
at me.” These were the first words of anger the 
poor lad spoke. 

We were invited that day to lunch with some old 
ladies, who lived beyond Glasgow Green; and there 
being no reason to the contrary, we went. Norman 
walked with his mother, and Hector with me. We 
did not speak a word the whole way. This was such 
a new thing with Hector, always so loud and passion- 
ate in his troubles, that I began to feel quite fright- 
ened. He had evidently taken the matter very 
deeply to heart. I feared that in his silence he might 
be harboring the bitterer wrath against his brother ; 
but it was not so. 

The old lady gave us all sorts of good things, and 
wondered very much that we three hearty lads did 
not consume all before us. But for once in a way we 
were not inclined to eat. It was a great relief when 
we turned out into the garden to gather apples for 
ourselves. At first the two brothers diverged apart, 
each taking an opposite path, Hector pulling the 
leaves of gooseberry bushes, and Norman walking 
quietly on, his hands in his pockets, until by some 
sudden turn the two paths met, and the brothers like- 
wise. The elder put his hands on the younger’s 
shoulders, and looked him in the face-—so kindly— 
so sorrowfully! ‘ Hector!” ‘ Well, Norman!’ 
* You are not vexed?’ Hector paused, and at length 
said, sturdily, though it must have cost him much, 
“No, I am not, It’s a fair fight—quite fair. If I 
lose, I lose.”? ‘ That is not sure yet.” 

Hector brightened up, but only fora minute. * No, 
no! However, if I must be beaten, it is better to be 
beaten by you; mind, I acknowledge that. Now 
we'll talk no more about it; it makes me sick.”’ 

He did indeed look wretched and ill, and soon his 
mother saw it would be advisable to take him home, 
and let his feelings grow calmer of themselves. I 
thought I had better keep out of the way, so I walked 
back alone, Norman having already started. Nobody 
knew wherefore—but he was such a strange boy. 
Passing by the High School I thought I would just 


- go in once more, to judge for myself, quietly and 


alone, which of the two Greek verbs had the best 
chance. It was getting almost dark, and many of the 
masters were leaving. In the writing-room were a 
few figures moving about with lights putting by the 
copy-books, and taking down the ornamental writing 
that was fastened to the walls. One of the junior 
masters was in the act of rolling up the Greek 
verbs. 

“Stop a minute, please, Mr. Benton; let me take 
one more look.’”’ “And me, too,” cried another lad, 
rushing up the room quite breathless. It was Norman. 
Seeing me, he started back surprised, and, as I 
thought, a great deal confused, but soon recovered 
himself. We looked together at the two sheets—we 
and the master. There was no doubt which verb was 
done the best—even if Mr. Benton had not said so. 

“Yes, you will surely get the medal, McElroy; 
still, I’m rather sorry for your brother Hector. Hey, 
there !’’—as somebody happened to call him—* Lads, 
stay here a minute, only mind the candle and ink- 
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bottle. Norman, that is your own verb you’re hold- 
ing—take care ?”’ 

I looked at my cousin for a minute—he was ex- 
tremely pale, and his eyes were fixed with an inexpli- 
cable expression on his work—done with such 
patience, hope and pains. He regarded it so lovingly, 
that, remembering Hector, I felt quite vexed, and 
walked away. 

A minute after, there was a great splash—crash— 
ink-bottle and card-board rolling together on the 
floor. The master came up in a passion, but it was 
too late. The fair white sheet was covered with a 
deluge of ink. One of the verbs was irretrievably 
spoiled. 

** It’s my own, only my own,” stammered Norman. 
“TI did it myself,ac—.” He might have been going 
to say accidently, but stopped, for it would have been 
the first lie the boy ever told. The moment I looked 
in his face, I felt convinced that he had dashed over 
the ink-bottle on purpose. 

Having done it, he stood shaking all over, as nerv- 
ous and agitated as a lad could be; but Mr. Benton 
and the other masters were too busy and angry to 
notice this. They merely called him a careless 
fellow-—and thought it a just punishment that he 
should have ruined only himself. 

‘Your brother Hector is sure of the medal now.” 

‘“< If you had his verb in your hands, the case wouid 
have looked suspicious against you,’”’ said another. 
“ But nobody would be such a fool as to go and de- 
stroy his own work, except by accident.” 

The poor fellow winced, I ran up to him—* Oh, 
Norman, Norman!” He saw from my looks that I 
guessed all. 

“Hush, Phil!” and he clutched my wrist as tight 
as a vise. “If you ever tell, ’1l—.” What savage 
purpose he meant—declaring it with that broken, 
tremulous voice—I never knew. I only know that 
we got out into the open air, and that there, quite 
overcome, we sat down on the stone steps, and, I be- 
lieve, big as we were, we both cried. Norman made 
me promise that I would never * let on,’’ as he ex- 
pressed it. I never did until this day. 

I have little more to tell. I only remember, next 
day, sitting in a crowded church—they usually give 
away the prizes in the Kirk, in Scotland—seeing boys’ 
faces filling every pew, and midst them all discerning 
clearly but one face—my cousin Norman’s; hearing 
a long droning speech; watching a long line of boys 
winding up one aisle and down another, past the 
precentor’s desk, where they each bowed, got some- 
thing and vanished ; listening for the name “ Hector 
McElroy,” and seeing him go up rather gravely, and 
come back so handsome and pleased, wearing the 
red ribbon and shining medal. As he did so, I mind 
above all, catching the eye of my cousin Norman, that 
gray eye—so sofi—so good, though the mouth was a 
little quivering, until at last it settled into a quiet 
smile. Then I felt very proud to think that in the 
whole assembly, nay in the whole world, he and I 
alone knew—what we knew. And looking at him, 
as he sat there so quiet and unnoticed, I felt prouder 
still to think that I had learnt one thing more—I had 
discovered a real hero, 


< 


Weep not that we must part ; 
Partings are short, eternity is long. 
Life is but one brief stage, 
And they that say love ends with life are wrong. 
List to thine own heart’s cry— 
Love cannot die. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A PRINCIPAL. 


GAIL HAMILTON. 


HAT well-beloved teacher and citizen, 

as honored as he was honorable, the late 
S. M. Capron, of whom I have spoken be- 
fore, understood and practised the principle 
of courtesy—understood it rather through 
his generous instincts and noble heart than by 
any intellectual process, and practised it no 
doubt unconsciously; and he secured the 
utmost harmony and efficiency in his school, 
together with an affection that was only not 
adoration. One of his teachers says of him 
‘jn a little private memorial: ‘‘ He multiplied 
himself through his teachers ; if he had been 
less to them, he could not have been so much 
to the school. So deep was his impress upon 
their own minds, and so durable his mould- 
ing force upon the conditions under which 
they worked, that those who served under 
him cannot even now separate that part of 
their success which is fairly their own from 
that part which had its source in him... . 
His successes were genuine. We believed in 
him, because, in his province, he was the 
ablest man we knew. We deferred to him, 
because he was wiser than us all. We loved: 


him for a goodness that was above this world. 
By him alone, of all men, it was pleas- 


ant to every one to be surpassed. . . . This 
breadth of scholarship enabled him to give 
help and sympathy: it never tempted him to 
domineer and annoy. The air is not so free 
as he left his assistants in that which was their 
province. Thus unfettered, they were doubly 
bound: faith and honor were engaged that 
they would do their best. . However the 
principal of a school may possess the confi- 
dence of his subordinates, it would seem to be 
in the nature of things, that there should be 
sometimes a conflict of opinions, a deliberate 
sacrifice of private conviction to authority. 
Mr. Capron, however, was an example to 
the contrary. In yielding to him there was 
no conscious submission. His way recom- 
mended itself as the best: his opinion had 
only to be stated in order to be shared. The 
deference which he commanded in the meet- 
ings of the faculty might have been called 
servile, if it had not been so affectionate. 
He always invited free discussion, claimed 
but one vote, and yielded without contest 
when the day went against him; but his doing 
sO was an occasion of consternation to the 
rest, so apt was it to be followed by disaster. 
An almost unanimous vote would would some- 
times be reconsidered and reversed, in conse- 
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quence of a decided opinion from on his part. 
‘I don’t agree with Mr. Capron on this point,’ 
said a teacher, himself mighty in counsel, 
‘ but I hope he will settle the matter in ac. 
cordance with his own judgment; for expe. 
rience has taught me that, when I differ from 
him, I am sure to be in the wrong.’. . . His 
greatness of spirit was contagious. Where he 
was, harmony was a habit; magnanimity be- 
came a fashion. Among so many teachers, 
succeeding each other through so many years, 
not all could have been by nature noble, but 
must have found grace to become or to ap- 
pear so. In his generous presence, small 
jealousies, little rancor, could not live.’’ 


<i 
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STUDY OF THE STARS. 





CLOSING SESSION OF THE STAR CLUB. 


HE final meeting of the Star Club for 
the current year was held at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association rooms last even- 
ing, May 27th. ‘The work of this club, num- 
bering a hundred or more members, and whose 
proceedings have been published at length in 
the local press, has greatly stimulated the 
interest felt in this community in the grand 
science of astronomy. Many, who a year 
ago knew nothing of the stars and constella- 
tions, are now more or less familiar with 
both, and find pleasure in recognizing them, 
and in observing the steady reularity of their 
movement from east to west. Ten meetings 
of this Club were held at regular intervals 
during the Fall and Winter months, with 
carefully-prepared papers on as many special 
subjects, in addition to the list of ten or more 
stars indicated at each meeting. And when 
all the stars and constellations above the 
horizon in the early spring had been identi- 
fied, these meetings were discontinued for a 
time, to make way for a very large and suc- 
cessful class in Botany. 
We give herewith the remarks of Mr. J. P. 
McCaskey, at the meeting last night, which 
will enable the reader to review the constella- 
tions now above the horizon in the early 
evening : 
PLANT CLUB, MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY, 


Three months have passed since our last 
meeting, a longer interval than was antici- 
pated at the time that meeting was held. 
Certain constellations then on the eastern 
horizon at eight o’clock, are now at that 
hour past the meridian overhead. During 
that time the earth has swept through one. 
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fourth of its mighty orbit about the sun, and, 
all unconscious of motion, we have traversed 
a distance in space of nearly one hundred 
and fifty millions of miles. As the great 
globe has thus moved steadily onward with 
frightful velocity—its radius vector passing 
over equal spaces in equal times, with the 
unfailing certainty of arithmetic—the angle 
of its axis with the sun’s ray has, day by day, 
been constantly decreasing for our northern 
hemisphere, so that our star list, suspended 
amid the snows and naked branches of Feb- 
ruary, is resumed for some final work amid 
the summer heat, blooming flowers, green 
fields, and luxuriant foliage of a May that 
seems twin-sister of July. 

It has indeed been the transition from 
winter to summer, but during that interval 
the members of the Star Club have not been 
inactive. The Plant Club has taken up, 
under the efficient lead of Mr. Burrowes, 
another and most profitable branch of study. 
Without attempting to teach anything ex- 
haustively, much systematic work has been 
done ; a number of formal papers have been 
read ; there has been instruction in the prac- 
tical analysis of plants; and the leading 
features of this delightful science have been 
so presented that while all of us have acquired 
more or less knowledge through attendance 
here, there are those who will look back to 
these evenings with gratification, as among 
the most profitable of their lives, if it shall 
chance that here their interest in the study of 
flowers and plants and trees was for the first 
time aroused, or at least given practical direc- 
tion. 

In some measure also, out of the live inter- 
est felt in the work of these classes, there has 
grown up, within these months, a society more 
permanent in character, and which promises 
to be more far-reaching in its influence than 
either Star Club or Plant Club. 

The purpose of this latter flourishing or- 
ganization is the study of nature through the 
aid of that wonderful instrument, the Com- 
pound Microscope. Its history is briefly 
this: A young man of Lancaster, Dr. J. W. 
Crumbaugh, wide-awake and energetic—with 
a genuine desire for knowledge, and a genius 
for hard work—while a medical student at 
the University of Pennsylvania, became 
interested in the compound microscope, and 
upon graduating, brought with him from 
Philadelphia a fine instrument for use in his 
professional studies. 

The examination of objects by its aid but 
fanned the flame of interest with some of us, 
that had been partly aroused here; and, at 
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the suggestion of one of our number, the 
Lancaster Scientific Club, comprising five 
members, was organized, and is now a char- 
tered corporation. 

The main purpose of this Club was the 
securing and fitting up of a suitable room for 
use by the Lancaster Microscopical Society, 
which has since been organized, and is al- 
ready in good working condition. This so- 
ciety had at its organization, three months 
ago, but seven instruments, three of them be- 
longing to individual members. The num- 
ber of high-grade microscopes already in 
band or ordered is now fifteen, with fair 
prospect of steady increase as people learn to 
know what a source of unfailing interest and 
delight this instrument may become to any 
thoughtful man or woman. 

Why has this work been done? We are 
not scientists, perhaps none of us ever dream 
of such worthy distinction ; certainly not he 
who addresses you. We are not even special- 
ists. But as we have learned to enjoy music 
and poetry, painting and sculpture, literature, 
eloquence and. the dramatic art, so we are 
learning more and more to enjoy the perfect 
work of God in nature. It matters not 
whether these wonders are discerned by the 
unaided vision, or revealed by the telescope, 
or by the marvelous lenses of the microscope 
—something of them we have learned, more 
we mean to know, and that while life shall 
last. And it needs only that others about us 
shall learn what enjoyment there is in the 
use of the compound microscope, to grow as 
enthusiastic in admiration of it as are, even 
now, the members of our Microscopical So- 
ciety. 

So much for the interregnum of the Star 
Club. Let us turn for a few minutes to the 
work of its closing session. 


CONSTELLATIONS ABOVE THE HORIZON. 


Among the prominent constellations now 
visible at nine o’clock in the evening, east of 
the meridian overhead, we have, beginning at 
the extreme north and coming southward, 
Cepheus, whose two brightest stars, Alde- 
ramin and Alphirk, are nearly on the straight 
line drawn from Deneb, the head of the Cross, 
to the North Star; Cassiopceia, which now 
shows the Chair, or the straggling ‘‘ W,”’ low 
down in the northeastern sky; the head and 
greater part of the body of the Dragon, the 
tail of which extends beyond the meridian, 
between the two Dippers; the Swan, or 
Northern Cross, containing the bright star 
Deneb; the Harp, with its bright star Vega, 
which may readily be identified by the regu- 
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lar parallelogram of faint stars near it; the 
Eagle, nearly due east, identified by its 
straight line of three stars, the middle one, 
Altair, being of the first magnitude ; Hercules, 
whose foot is on the head of the Dragon, and 
his head near ihat of Serpentarius, some forty 
degrees farther south—these two constella- 
tions, Hercules and Ophiuchus,. which in- 
cludes the Serpent, occupying nearly all the 
large space between Bootes on the west, the 
Dragon and the Harp on the north, the Eagle 
and one or two unimportant star groups in 
the east, and the Balances and Scorpion on 
the south and southeast. The last two con- 
stellations are the only ones of the Zodiac that 
remain to be given this evening, in which 
individual stars are identified by their names, 
the Archer, which follows the Scorpion, being 
distinguished by the Milk Dipper and the 
Bow, but none of its stars bearing names that 
have been currently adopted. The leading 
star groups to the west of the meridian at nine 
o’clock are as follows: Auriga, whose bright 


star, Capella, is rapidly sinking in the extreme 
northwest; the Little Bear, which contains 
the Little Dipper, with the North Star at the 
extremity of the handle ; the Twins, Castor 
and Pollux, nearing the horizon; the Little 
Dog, the bright star Procyon just disappear- 


ing, Sirius, of the Great Dog, and all the stars 
of Orion, being wholly gone; the Crab, a 
faint group but a constellation of the Zodiac, 
lying between the Twins and the Lion; the 
Lion itself, conspicuous for the Sickle, and 
the stars Zozma and Denebola; and the 
Virgin next beyond, whose bright star, Spica, 
is nearly on the meridian. Continuing the 
Zodiac through the Lion and the Virgin, we 
have again the Balances and the head and 
heart of the Scorpion, before reaching the 
eastern horizon. 

This entire constellation is in view shortly 
after ten o’clock, and by midnight Sagit- 
tarius, the Archer, may also be seen in this 
quarter of the heavens. 

North from the Virgin, towards the Polar 
Star, we have Berenice’s Hair, and Cor Caroli, 
in the collar of one of the Hunting Dogs of 
Bootes, and not far from the Great Dipper of 
Ursa Major, a star group known to every- 
body. ‘The head of Hydra is astriking group 
of faint stars a short distance west from the 
Crab. Carrying the line of this constellation 
with its sinuous curves in a direction south 
and southeast, we pass the Cup and the Raven, 
and crossing the meridian overhead, again 
reach the Balances, the Hydra being more 
than a hundred degrees in length. 

Having now the “lay” of the various star 
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groups above the horizon at the hour of the 
evening already named, we are prepared to 
identify the four constellations with which the 
work of the Star Club for the current season 
will be ended. 

Taking the ‘‘Diamond of the Virgin” 
which comprises Cor Caroli to the north, 
Spica to the south, Arcturus east and Denebola 
west—we fix the bright star Spica. South- 
west from this star, but not far distant, we 
observe the constellation of the Raven, an 
irregular quadrilateral of stars, none of which 
are above third magnitude. The star nearest 
Spica in the upper angle to the east is 
Algorab ; that marking the lower angle to 
the west is Alchiba. Fifteen degrees west 
from the Raven is the Cup, the brightest star 
of which is Alkes. Algorab is nearly midway 
between Alkes and Spica Both the Raven 
and the Cup rest upon Hydra, which can 
readily be traced through this part of the 
heavens. 

The bright red star now in the southeast- 
ern sky is Antares, which marks the heart of 
the Scorpion. If from this star we extend 
lines to Arcturus and Spica, the two largest 
stars in the Balances will be clearly indicated 
between said lines. That farthest north is 
Zubenelg, farthest south Zubenesch, these 
stars occupying respectively the northern and 
southern scales. Some eight degrees north- 
west from Antares, is Graffias, in the direction 
of Arcturus. It may be recognized by com- 
paring it with another star equally distant 
from Antares in the opposite direction, also 
by a faint star one degree distant to the 
northeast, or by two other stars forming a 
slight curve with it, at a distance of three 
degrees from each other. In the extremity 
of the tail, nineteen degrees southeast from 
Antares, is Lesath. The tail of the Scorpion 
is a beautiful curve of stars ending in a pair, 
the brighter of which is Lesath. 

To recapitulate, completing our Star Club 
list for the current year, we have, No. 118, 
Algorab, and 119, Alchiba, in the Raven; 
120, Alkes, in the Cup; 121, Zubenelg, and 
122, Zubenesch, in the Balances; 123, 
Graffias, in the head, 124, Lesath, in the 
tail, and 125, Antares, the heart of the 
Scorpion. 

OUR WORK IS DONE. 

At the outset it was our purpose to confine 
the list to one hundred stars, but that number 
was reached so readily that it seemed best to 
extend it to one hundred and twenty-five. 
We began with Arcturus; we end with 
Antares. Between these names as they stand 
upon-our list, good papers on special topics 
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have been read, and there has been no little 
scanning of the heavens for stars and constel- 
lations. From No. 1 to No. 125—they bound 
for many of us a profitable experience in the 
direction of star study, one which we shall 
always recall with pleasant memories. We 
have here been brought again and again into 
contact with the majestic plan of God in the 
solar and stellar systems—a thought which 
has in it something for the lightest head and 
the coldest heart. Facts of astronomical 
science, presented here from time to time, 
have come to us with a revelation of power 
and wisdom, of majesty and beauty. that has 
for us no less of solemn awe than glad delight. 
What thoughts these things suggest! What 
sermons these things preach! ‘The universe 
is one ; one law pervades it all, from the fall- 
ing pollen of the fragile flower to the awful 
sweep of the star system; by one Master 
Mind alone is everything - controlled, sus- 
tained ; one Mighty Hand alone it is that 
wields the sceptre of universal empire. 

And in the degree in which this lesson has 
been taught, is our work well done or a 
failure. New Era. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


N author and a prominent educator, 
formerly President of the National 
Teachers’ Association, who has recently spent 
several weeks in visiting Canada schools, es- 
pecially those of country districts, makes the 
following observations in private correspond- 
ence upon the Canadian system : 

‘*It would seem almost a millennium to you 
to see some things in Canada. Just think of 
country schools with sixty pupils and more, 
with not more than six classes all told. Each 

_Class recites four or five times per day, and 
for a pupil to recite in two classes is a varia- 
tion from the rule, for which the teacher is 


liable to be called to account by the county | 


inspector. The people think highly of their 
system. Eight years ago when this feature 
was introduced, there was some dissatisfac- 
tion, but they have learned to know the gain 
of the present plan. There is much less fault- 
finding with their school system, high schools 
included, than we have; in fact there is none 
at all in comparison. 

‘*¢ Their schools are systematically adminis- 
tered as ours are not ; andas a result, they are 
in the way of reaching better results during 
the coming years than we are. In many im- 
portant respects, however, they are not to be 
commended, judging them by our standards. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
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‘* With us the remedy lies with the people. 
They are supreme. What they have the dis- 
cretion to demand and the wisdom to enforce, 
they will obtain ; just that and no more. They 
must realize that the best results on a large 
scale can be reaped in the educational field 
only by systematic and long continued labor, 
just as in the field of agriculture or any other 
culture. They have need to give up some- 
what of the conceit they—the average citi- 
zens of the country—have that anybody can 
develop the souls of boys and girls; and act 
upon the idea that such work requires at least 
as much special preparation as it does to cure 
their bodies or mend the soles of their boots. 
When they can realize this, and can have the 
courage to place our educational system and 
their enforcement in the hands of apprecia- 
tive, capable and intelligent persons, and no 
others, then our country schools will become 
fit nurseries for American citizens, and not 
before. This course will require the average 
citizen and parent to give up so many of his 
rights—as, to have his boy study what he 
pleases, to have his niece or daughter teach 
the school whether she know anything that 
fits her for it or not, to make the county 
superintendency a political sop, etc.—that it 
is questionable whether we shall improve very 
fast.”’ 


WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 


F, B. GREEN, 


HE growing interest in the methods of 
teaching language suggests the question, 
—‘*‘ What is the real object of language- 
lessons ?”’ The ready answer is, ‘‘ To impart 


a proper knowledge of the use of language. 
No one will doubt the soundness of this 
theory, but there seems to be reason to ques- 
tion whether its purpose is fully carried out in 
the schools of to day. 

To use language is to speak, read, and 
write well. Do the scholars who leave our 
public schools fulfil these requirements? 
Whatever may be said of the speaking or 
reading, there is a lamentable deficiency in 
the writing. Little attention has been paid 
to writing /anguage. ‘There probably has 
been plenty of instruction in writing the 
letters, and combinations of them, but a 
knowledge of penmanship, however thorough, 
does not enable the pupil to write a good 
letter, or in any way -to express his ideas with 
the pen. 

By written language is meant all forms of 
language which appeal to the eye. Reading 
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is therefore included in this classification, as 
well as writing itself. It should be an exercise 
in interpreting the thoughts of others, while 
writing should be the expression of one’s own 
thoughts. When the child can read or write, 
unconscious of the characters which he sees 
or makes, with his attention occupied solely 
by the thought, then he is using language as 
it was intended to be used. To attain such a 
result should be the real aim of lessons in 
language. 

To become acquainted with language, it is 
necessary that it be presented in a natural way, 
just as it is used. The child is ever ready 
to receive language in this way, but naturally 
rebels against an array of letters, sounds, 
principles, elements, and all the technicalities 
which render the school-room so distasteful 
to him. In other words, if he is to make a 
successful study of language, he must view it 
as the medium for expressing thought. The 
anatomy of language,—its grammatical rela- 
tions, its orthography, the analysis of the 
letters used in writing it—must be made 
subordinate to the main idea. In time all 
this may be investigated to advantage, but 
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not at the outset. Neither should one phase 
of written language be developed to the ne. 
glect of the other. As reading and writing 
are the counterparts of one another, they 
should be developed together. Generally 
the scholar learns to read long before he 
learns to write. 
and will learn to do each more rapidly by 
combining the two processes. 

When this plan is faithfully followed, the 
teacher is rewarded by the most substantial 
results. The scholars may not be able to 
recite many abstract rules and definitions it 
is true, but they have acquired something far 
better,—a practical knowledge of what the 
rules mean. They can do what another class 
can only tell how to do. ‘They can read 
intelligently, not mechanically. They can 
spell correctly, for it is impossible to write 
without spelling. They use capitals and 
punctuation-marks properly, because they 
learned to speak ; and in addition to all this, 
they are unconsciously gaining an acquain- 
tance with many of those subtle constructions 
which it is so hard for the grammarian to de- 
fine. 
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HE next session of the . Pennsylvania State 

Teachers’ Association will be held at York, 
commencing Tuesday, July 27th, continuing three 
days. The following is the 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY, JULY 27TH. 


2 p. M.—Address of Welcome, by Hon. J. H. Gib- 
son, and Response by Members of Association. Pres- 
ident’s Inaugural Address—Supt. B. F. Shaub, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

7:30 P. M— Practical Methods of Moral Culture— 
Miss Jennie V. Johnston, Mansfield, Pa. Report by 
the Committee on Spelling Reform—Prof. F. A. 
March, LL. D., Chairman. ' 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 28TH. 


9 A.M.—TZhe High School Question—A. H. Ber- 
lin, West Pittston, Pa, Zhe Use and Abuse of Ex- 
aminations—Prof. M. H. Richards, Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pa. 

2P.M.—WNature and Extent of the Teachers Re- 
sponsibility—Dr. J. W. Danenhower, Minersville, Pa. 





Women vs. Men as Teachers—Prof. J. S. Stahr, 
Franklin and Marshall College. 

7:30 P. M.— Star Study, with Oxy-Hydrogen Light 
Illustrations, J. D. Pyott, Lancaster, Pa. 


THURSDAY, JULY 29TH. 

9 A.M.—4@sthetics in the School Room—Mrs. 
Mayne B. Archer, Lititz, Pa, Our Graded Schools 
—Supt. T. F. Gahan, Williamsport, Pa. 

2 Pp. M.— Merits and Defects of Our System of 

County Institutes—Supt, S. H. Prather. Teachers’ 
Studies and Degrees—E, O. Lyte, Millersville, Pa, 
_ 7:30 P. M.—Memorial Addresses; Prof. F. A. Al- 
len, by Dr. J. H. French; and Prof: J. W. Shoe- 
maker, by Prof. Geo. P. Blear. Short Addresses by 
Prominent Members of the Association. 

Each Paper to be followed by a Discussion. 

An Excursion to Gettysburg will be arranged for 
Friday. Those desiring to go should forward their 
names to the Executive Committee before the open- 
ing of the Association. 

Hotel accommodations can be secured through 
Supt. W, H. Shelley, Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee. 

N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
Chairman of Ex. Committee. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

Tickets will be sold on the following named rail- 

roads, from July 24th to 27th, good to return until 
August 4th, 1880, 
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Persons procuring Cards of Membership and or- 
ders from the Ticket Agent, can obtain Excursion 
Tickets at the principal stations on 

Huntingdon and Broad Top, 

Northern Central, 

Philadelphia and Reading, 

Philadelphia and Newtown, 

Allegheny Valley, 

Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia and Erie, 

North Pennsylvania. 

Excursion tickets can be procured without orders 
at the principal stations on the following, by exhibit- 
ing Cards of Membership : 

West Chester and Philadelphia, 

Lehigh Valley. 

By making application to A, H. McCulloh, Gen- 
eral Agent, at Chambersburg, five days in advance, 
special orders to purchase Excursion Tickets at sta- 
tions on Cumberland Valley Railroad will be fur- 
nished. 

To secure the above low rates, and also to obtain 
hotel accommodations at a reduced figure, teachers 
and others should procure cards of membership, by 
enclosing one dollar [with stamp], giving name and 
address to the ticket agent, J. F. Sickel, German- 
town, Pa. . 

For Orders, apply [stamp enclosed], giving Rail- 
roads and name of Stations, on or before July 2oth, 


1880, to J. F. SIcKEL, Germantown, Pa. 


—_ 





S previously announced, the National 
Educational Association will hold its 
nineteenth annual meeting this year at 
Chautauqua, New York, on the 13th, 
14th, 15th, and 16th of July. The pro- 
gramme of exercises is very full and 
inviting. The most important educational 
questions of the day will be considered by 
the ablest men in the country engaged in 
school work. ‘The Palace Hotel is named as 
the headquarters of the Association, and the 
terms for rooms and boarding are from $1.50 
to $2.25 per day. Accommodations can be 
had elsewhere at rates.somewhat lower. Ex- 
_cursion tickets to Chautauqua and return can 
be had at the principal stations on all the 
leading railroads. Pennsylvania will, of 
course, be well represented. 

THE Concord School of Philosophy will 
open this summer on July 12, and continue 
until August 14. Among the lectures will be 
five by Mr. A. B. Alcott on mysticism ; ten 
-by Mr. W. T. Harris on the history and 
nature of speculative philosophy; four by 
Rev. W. H. Channing on Oriental and mys- 
tical philosophy ; and one by Mr. Emerson. 
Mr. Alcott will conduct the sessions. 


TuHE New York Legislature has pending a 
bill requiring public schools to include plain 
sewing in the course for girls. 
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Dr. Wm. T. Harris, St. Louis, Missouri, 
writes: ‘I think you have hit exactly what 
is new in the ‘ Quincy System,’ on page 439 
of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal. It is 
the confession on the part of a School Board 
that they do not know anything about the 
management of schools. Good !” 


Tue Harrisburg Ze/egraph compliments 
the late Superintendents’ Convention in these 
strong words: ‘‘ The educators have gone 
home. | They were a quiet set of people, but 
there were more brains to the square inch in 
the Senate during this week than ever be- 
fore.”’ 


WE desire to call special attention to the 
programme of exercises arranged for the 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, to 
be held at York, on the 27th, 28th, and 2oth 
of July. The programme is a good one, and 
should attract the attendance ofall the leading 
teachers and school men of the State. Be- 
sides, no meeting was held last year, and we 
must make up the loss by one doubly strong 
this year. York, too, isa delightful town, 
the citizens are hospitable, and the pleasant- 
est of times may be anticipated. Come one, 
come all, 


A COMMITTEE was appointed at the last 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
of Michigan, to prepare a plan for making 
an educational exhibit at the State and County 
Agricultural Fairs. The committee, headed 
by the State Superintendent, is at work, and 
has issued a circular giving directions to the 
teachers and school officers throughout the 
State. The circular indicates the kind of 
work desired, proposes a convenient classifi- 
cation, and points out the proper mode of 
preparation. Premiums will be given in the 
same way as for exhibits in other departments. 


THE public school accommodation in 
Philadelphia is inadequate, a large number of 
children being unable to get instruction. 
The schools are defective in many ways for 
lack of a superintendent, It is a pity that the 
city should not have such a man as Colonel 
Parker to manage its schools.—w. Y. 7ribune. 

In an appendix to the official Bulletin of 
the Minister of Public Instruction in Italy, 
there is published a full list, with their posi- 
tions and titles, of all persons prominently 
connected with the work of education in that 
country. The list embraces many thousands 
of names, and has been compiled with great 
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care. It embraces the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the faculties of 
all the universities, Polytechnic schools, and 
Normal schools, and the schools of art, medi- 
cine, law, and theology ; and those connected 
with the administration of schools in the 
several provinces, female as well as male. 
Italy marshals her educational forces well. It 
is wise, for in no other civilized country are 
the cohorts of ignorance more numerous or 
better entrenched. 


SHOULD a thoroughly good teacher be 
wanted as assistant, or principal, she may be 
found in Miss Mary Martin, of Lancaster, 
Pa. This lady holds the State diploma as 
graduate from the Millersville Normal School, 
and has for some years been doing most 
excellent work in the teaching of math- 
ematics, literature, astronomy, botany, his- 
tory, Latin, German and other branches. 
Miss Martin will be a valuable acquisition to 
the working force of any good high school, 
advanced school for young ladies, or State 
Normal Schoo!. She may be addressed as 
above ; and we may add that teachers of her 
personal and professional qualifications are 
seldom to be had ‘at call,”’ but rather as a 
bit of unusual good fortune. 

IN some provinces in Russia, especially in 
Finland, considerable attention is paid to 
the training of girls. ‘There are schools for 
male and female teachers, in which they learn 
to do wood:carving, to manufacture boots of 
all kinds, weave baskets, plait straw hats, 
make brushes, spin and weave, and are 
taught other useful arts. There is also a 
union for the furtherance of industry at 
Helsingfors, which gives a good artistic 
training, teaching drawing of all kinds, 
sculpture, painting on glass and tin, all sorts 
of ornamental writing, book-keeping, etc. 
‘There are about one hundred and twenty-five 
girls, and about half as many boys, and they 
turn out very good work. 


Germany has 60,000 schools, attended by 
6,000,000 pupils; her population numbers 
42,000,000. ‘The school expenditure in that 
country averages a little less than 75 cents 
per head of the population. England, with 
a population of 34,000,000, has 58,000 
schools, attended by 3,000,000 pupils, and 
costing an average of 45 cents per head of 
the population. Austria-Hungary, with 37,- 
000000 people, instructs 3,000,000 pupils 
in 30,000 schools, at an expense of about 4o 
cents per head of the population. France, 
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with 37,000 000, has 71,000 schools and 
4,700,000 pupils, teaching them at an ex- 
pense of 38 cents. Spain has 17,000,000 
inhabitants, 20,000 schools, and 1,600,000 
pupils, the expenditure averaging 32 cents 
per head of the population. Italy, with 28,- 
000,000 people, 47,000 schools, and 1,g00,- 
ooo pupils, expends about 20 cents per head 
of the population. Russia, with 74,000,000 


of people, instructs 1,100,000 pupils in 32,- 
ooo schools, at an average expenditure per 
head of the population of about 7 cents. 


MatTTHEW ARNOLD has been very much 
struck with the superiority of secondary 
education in France to secondary education 
in England. He looks at France, with its 
81 dycees, its 252 communal colleges, its 803 
ecoles libres and its total of something like 
160,000 scholars receiving a solid secondary 
education ; and then he turns, with a feeling 
near akin to despair, to England, with at 
most 20,000 scholars “under secondary in- 
struction which may be called guaranteed,” 
including among these all the boys at the 
great public schools, many of whom belong 
in no sense to the middle class. 


BarneEs’s Educational Monthly says: 

In a State Normal School receiving and expending 
eighteen thousand dollars a year, with a faculty of 
sixteen teachers, only two of these take and pay for 
any kind of an educational journal—only two! Among 
the pupils, three hundred young men and women, our 
future teachers, not one takes any kind of an educa- 
tional journal. Who is to blame? 

The Monthly speaks of a New York 
Normal School; is the same professional in- 
difference shown anywhere outside of New 
York? How is it with our own Normal 
Schools? How is it with the teachers in our 
cities and counties? Do all read an educa- 
tional journal? Do all study works on teach- 
ing? Do superintendents insist on this kind 
of preparation for duty in the school-room ? 
or, are some superintendents themselves in- 
different ? 


OHN B. Simons, esq., Secretary of the 
Brush Valley School Board, Indiana county, 
writes as follows concerning the public exam- 
ination held in the schools of his district at 
the close of the late term: 

We held public examinations at the close of all our 
schools. We appointed a committee of teachers to 
make the examinations, and report the result to the 
Board in writing. One or two directors attended 
each examination, It was a practical success—where 
parents co-operated it was a grand success. In sub- 
districts where parents did not take an interest in the 
examination, it was in part a failure. On the day of 
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examination the greater part of the pupils remained 
at home, afraid of the review. It was something new 
tothem. Had the parents required them to attend and 
gone with them, all would have been well. If parents 
would co-operate with teachers and directors we 
would have better schools. When directors endeavor 
to carry out certain measures, certain parents are sure 
to put their foot on the effort, and neutralize the good 
that might otherwise be done. But we will do better 
in the future. Pleace accept the thanks of the board 
for your suggestions in relation to these examinations, 
for they bring forth good fruit, 


Tue following is the revised course of study 
in the primary Normal Schools of France: 


1. Moral and religious instruction. 

2. Reading. 

3. Writing. 

4. The elements of the French language. 

5. Calculation, and the legal system of weights and 
measures. 

6. Arithmetic applied to practical operations. 

7. Book-keeping. 

8. The elements of general history and geography, 
and the particular history and geography of France. 

g. The notions of the physical sciences and natural 
history, applicable to the usages of life. 

10. Horticulture, also some elementary notions 
concerning agriculture, industry, and hygiene. 

11. The elements of geometry, surveying, and 
levelling. 

12. Drawing. 

13. Singing. 

14. Gymnastics. 

15. Notions of the government of the commune 
(or township), and the manner of keeping the civil 
State records. 


Does not this course of study contain some 
hints that might be utilized in revising the 
courses of study in our own Normal schools? 


A WRITER in the New York Zridbune op- 
poses the introduction of sewing into the 
public schools. He says: 


The teaching of sewing in the public schools is a 
thing which no person of a reflective and practical 
mind will urge. There are already, as has before 
- been said, too many things taught in our schools, and 
Americans are not yet prepared to be guilty of the 
amazing stupidity of turning their school system into 
a means of industrial education. The sooner that the 
noisy persons who are asking all over the country for 
such industrial education are silenced, the better for 
the schools. If they would cease expending energy 
on this vain folly, and apply it to the organization 
of special technical schools, they might become ben- 
efactors, instead of remaining nuisances. There is no 
place and no time in the public schools for industrial 
teachings. The teacher who is really a teacher, and 
not a machine, has no strength and nerve-power to 
throw away after her rightful work is done, in teach- 
ing awkward children how to sew; and after the 
regular school work is ended, the pupil who has 
labored conscientiously should be released from 
bending over a task. If sewing must be taught pub- 
licly, let there be sewing schools which shall be made 
attractive to the young pupils, and be opened at 
proper seasons. Here is a work in which women of 
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leisure may engage, to the benefit of their owh souls 
and the great improvement of youthful capacities. 
But it is seriously to be hoped that our public schools 
may be kept free from industrial tools of any sort. 
The results of sewing instruction in the German and 
English schools have not been so successful that we 
need follow their example. 


THE Minister of Public Instruction in 
France has issued a decree providing a series 
of educational tours to take place during va- 
cation, for the student-teachers in the Nor- 
mal Schools who have received full certificates 
of competency, and their allowance has been 
increased from one hundred to two hundred 
francs, to cover the expense. Those residing 
in the north are recommended to travel 
south and wice versa, and those residing in 
the interior are advised to visit the sea-coast. 
Each party will be accompaied by a suitable 
teacher designated by the Minister for that 
purpose. The object aimed at is to widen 
the experience and enlarge the views of those 
who are to have charge of the youth of the 
country. Another year, tours into foreign 
countries are contemplated, and if the pres- 
ent enlightened educational management con- 
tinues we would not be much surprised to see 
in this country before many years a party of 
young French teachers, under wise direction, 
looking at our schools and studying our sys- 
tems of public instruction. They shall be 
made welcome. ‘i 

‘¢ These vacation excursions,’’ says the 
Minister, ‘* which I desire to organize in the 
interest of the best scholars in our Normal 
Schools, should be essentially educational 
tours, expeditions, I will not call them scien- 
tific, but carefully planned, wisely directed, 
and animated by the spirit of methodic ob- 
servation. Under the conduct of a teacher 
of learning and experience, the young peo- 
ple will be accustomed to see for themselves, 
to see much and well: historical monuments, 
relics of archeology, picturesque views, to- 
pographical peculiarities, natural phenomena, 
the products of industry and agriculture, 
local traditions .and customs, varieties of 
costume and language, all of which should 
be to them material for study and reflection.” 


THE system of education in Austria is 
characterized by the rapid and successful 


development of industrials schools. Some 
of these are schools which merely review the 
ordinary branches of school instruction with 
a view to their practical application, or im- 
part this knowledge in connection with a more 
special course of preparation for apprentice- 
ship; others devote themselves exclusively to 
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preparation for apprenticeship, and_ still 
othefs assume as a preliminary an apprentice- 
ship to some trade or branch of business. 
Several of these institutions have been ac- 
knowledged as a public benefit by the rural 
population of the Empire. The schools for 
teaching wood carving, for instance, have 


created a new kind of business in the moun~ 


tainous districts of Bohemia, Austria, Silesia, 
and Moravia, where great quantities of cheap 
toys for children are manufactured. Even 
among the schools that give instruction in 
woodwork only, each is required by the Gov- 
ernment to accommodate itself to the particu- 
lar needs and resources of the region in 
which it is situated. 


PrEsSIDENT E.viot, of Harvard, declares 
that the permanent appointment of teachers 
would raise the profession in the eyes of the 
public, and would rouse a wholesome ambi- 
tion in the teachers. He says, also, that 
teachers being assured of ‘continued employ- 
ment would be willing to take lower salaries, 
knowing that by such engagement their sala- 
ries would not be cut down. He recom- 
mends the pension-system established in 
France, whereby a small percentage of the 
salary of the individual employed by the cor- 
poration, government, etc., should be re- 
served, and an equal amount added to it each 
year, the same to be invested and form a 
fund, the interest on the whole amount thus 
deposited and added from year to year being 
added to the sum total. By this method of 
adding and compounding the interest with 
the principal, a rapid increase would take 
place, so that at the end of twenty or thirty 
years’ service, the person in whose behalf the 
fund was created, would have enough to 
support him for life, or with which to pur- 
chase a handsome annuity. 


THE Schoolmaster, of London, and the 
Irish Teachers’ Journal, of Dublin, both 
contain articles of recent date criticising 
with much severity the teachers who do not 
connect themselves with the teachers’ organi- 
zations, or join in the efforts to promote the 
interest of the profession and improve the 
condition of the schools. They accuse these 
stay-at-home teachers of indifference, of un- 
willingness to associate with thew brethren, 
of an indisposition to expend even a little 
money for the common good, of downright 
selfishness in accepting the benefits arising 
from organization, without sharing any part 
of the labor or expense attending it. Per- 
haps the following caustic words from the 
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trish Teachers’ Journal are not without ap- 
plication on this side of the sea. In any 
event, they show the spirit at work among 
the teachers in the British Isles: 


These selfish individuals we nevertheless find quite 
anxious to avail themselves of all the advantages pro- 
cured by the active and despised members of their 
body, and some of them will even admit that the Or- 
ganization has done excellent service; and yet they 
will neither join it, nor contribute towards its working 
expenses. The money consideration, we believe, is 
the real cause.of their holding aloof, and every asso- 
ciation, we feel assured, can bear us out in the belief 
as being well founded. It is a lamentable fact, that 
such a paltry consideration should influence men to 
adopt a course so plainly at variance with their real 
interests. If there had been no agitation for the last 
eight or ten years, would the position or emoluments 
of the teachers be anything like what they are at pres- 
ent? Would the Government, if not influenced as 
they were by the teachers’ friends in the House, have 
passed a single measure for their improvement? We 
feel assured they would not, and the unassociated 
teachers of Ireland know, and many of them are will- 
ing enough to admit, that it was the Organization 
that led to these governmental improvements. Now, 
if the activity, prudence, and we may.ad4d, the contri- 
butions of the associated teachers of Ireland have 
achieved so much during the last few years, how 
much more powerful an agent would the Organization 
become if it embraced, as it should, a// the teachers 
of Ireland ? 


Tue Allegheny Zeacher has the following 
strong and pointed remarks on the question 
of granting Permanent Certificates to teach- 
ers: 

This, which was intended as the highest grade cer- 
tificate, has become almost valueless in this county 
and city, owing to the fact that it has been grantéd 
to so many indifferent and dad teachers, who really 
should not be allowed to teach school at all, This is 
a gross abuse of the statute providing for this grade of 
certificate, and has already done much mischief in 
creating a strong public sentiment in its opposition, 
which may eventually result in the repeal of the law. 
The intent of the law, as explained by the State Su- 
perintendent, is to grant this highest grade certificate 
only to persons who, after years of experience in 
teaching, prove to be eminently successful in the pro- 
fession. The spirit of the law is good, and every 
teacher who does not wish the law repealed, and who 
desires the permanent certificate to appreciate in 
value, should urge superintendents and committees 
to exercise the greatest care in considering the claims 
of applicants, and to recommend only those whose 
merits entitle them to a place in the front rank of the 
profession. . 

We are afraid there is truth in the accusa- 
tion that Permanent Certificates have been 
granted in Allegheny county with too little 
care, and that, as a consequence, the stand- 
ard of the profession will be lowered, and pro- 
gress in the working of the system clogged. 
That Allegheny has been more loose than 
most other counties in the granting of this 
high grade of certificate, will be seen from 
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the following statistics taken from the last 
annual report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. We have selected only the 
largest counties, and those with large towns: 
Teachers Per. Cer- 
Employ d. tificates. 

537 

78 


Counties. 
Allegheny 
Chester. 
Dauphin 
19 
98 
112 


Lancaster 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
Montgomery 
SchuyIkill 


4 
36 
103 


84 | 
‘| calculated to exhibit the methods of instruc- 


The last nine counties, with more than four 
times the number of teachers, have granted 


but a few more Permanent certificates than | 
The whole number of | 


Allegheny alone. 
teachers employed in the State for the past 
year was £9,153, and the whole number of 


permanent certificates granted is 2,576. The | 


percentage of permanent certificates to teach- 


ers in the State is, therefore, about-13%, , 
There | 


while in Allegheny county it is 50 


may be good reasons why Allegheny county , 
should have granted more permanent certifi- 

cates proportionally than any other county, ; 
but there can be no good reason why the , 
disproportion should be so great. 


It is to be 
feared, as our contemporary has said, that this 


abuse of a good thing ‘‘ has done much mis- | 


chief ;’’ it will be fortunate if it does not do 
more. 


SHENANDOAH is a town of some nine or ten : 


thousand inhabitants, which has grown up in 
the coal regions of Schuylkill county, within 
the last ten years. In 1875, the schools were 
re-organized under the direction of a pub- 
lic-spirited board of directors, and since that 
time great improvements have been made, 
both in school accommodations and in meth- 
ods of instruction. The Superintendent, dur- 
ing these years, and at present, the head and 
front of the forward movement, is Prof. G. 
W. Bartch, a graduate of the State Normal 
School, at Bloomsburg.- T. R. Johnson, a 
veteran teacher, is principal of the High 
School ; and among the other teachers there 
are some twelve or fifteen graduates of 
Normal Schools. In such hands, it may well 
be supposed great things have been done for 
the schools of the town. 

The Commencement of the High School 
took place on the evening of May 26, and 
was a very creditable affair; but we espe- 
cially want to call attention to the ‘* Annual 
Representative Exhibition,’ which was held 
in connection with the Commencement. 
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_ This exhibition consisted, first, of the work 
, done in the schools on examination day,’ and 
, comprised drawings in great variety, and 
a large number of manuscripts containing 
| work in the various branches of the course ; 
and, second, of actual recitations of classes of 


| all grades. The exercises were held in the 


4 : fine hall of the High School, and the room 


' was filled all the time with the parents of the 
| children and citizens generally. The classes 
| were called out in turn and placed in the 

hands of the respective teachers, whose duty 
it was, not to examine them formally, but to 
| ask them a series of miscellaneous questions, 


tion pursued in the schools. Probably forty 
classes in all took part in the exercises, many 
of them from the primary departments ; and 
‘among the subjects presented were spelling, 
reading, phonetics, object lessons, language 
lessons, vocal music, calisthenic and gymnas- 
| tic exercises, geography, arithmetic, grammar, 
physiology, chemistry, algebra, geometry and 
Latin. Between the recitations, there were 
essays, declamations, singing, addresses, etc. 

The exhibition was a success, both as an 
entertainment and as a means of interesting 
the people in the public schools. Prof. D. J. 
| Waller, of Bloomsburg, delivered a lecture on 
| Wednesday evening ; and the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction was present on 
Thursday, and addressed the citizens in the 
evening. Supt. Newlin was also present 
a part of the time, and gave great encourage- 
ment to the good work by hearty words of 
| cheer, 


FRANCE knows how to honor her distin- 
guished teachers when they die. ‘The obse- 
quies of M. Bersot, the principal of the Nor- 
mal School for Superior Instruction, took 
place at Paris on the 4th of February last. 
The pall-bearers were MM. Jules Ferry, 
Minister of Public Instruction ; Albert Du- 
mont, Director of Superior Instruction ; Ber- 
tin, assistant Principal of the Normal School ; 
Lavasseur, President of the Academy of the 
Moral and Political Sciences; Leon Say, 
formerly Minister of Finances, and Michel, 
a graduate of the Normal School. The 
academy of. Moral and Political Sciences, of 
which M, Bersot was a member, in addition 
to the president, M. Lavasseur, who, by the 
way, was at Philadelphia in 1876, was repre- 
sented by a delegation in academic costume, 
among them MM. Laboulaye and Jules Si- 
mon, well known in this country. Other 
sections of the institute of France were al- 
most equally well represented. All the pro- 
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fessors of the normal school were present. The 
mayor of the fifth Arrondissement, in which 
the deceased lived, and all his counsellors, 
followed in the procession. Many deputies 
and senators also came to do honor to the 
dead teacher ; a detachment from the 48th 
regiment of the line was sent to render such 
military honors as might become the occa- 
sion; and feeling and eloquent discourses 
were pronounced at the grave in the ceme- 
tery Montparnasse, by MM. Jules Ferry, 
Lavasseur, Gaston Boissier, and Michel. 


In connection with the recent re-union in 
Paris, of the principals and teachers of Nor- 
mal Schools, and the inspectors of primary 
education, there was held in the great amphi- 
theatre of the Sarbonne an exhibition of 
medels, drawings and photographs of school 
houses and school furniture. 


SWISS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—II. 


HE first question discussed by the asso 

ciation referred to, in our first article, 
freely translated, reads thus: What is the 
duty of the school as to moral education of 
children, and what are the means at com- 
mand for such education, exclusive of relig- 
ious instruction properly so-called, and be- 
longing to the Church ? 

As six papers were read on this double 
question, one from each district, it would be 
too tedious to read more than the conclusions 
reached in each paper, together with those of 
the association as a whole. Moreover, these 
conclusions will give a general view of the 
contents of the papers, and of the sense of 
the meeting, before considering the next 
question. 

First paper: 1. The duty of the school 
is clearly determined by the law. It cannot 
be assigned to the Church, nor to the family, 
but it should contribute, in its own sphere, 
to the moral results aimed at by both. 2. 
This work consists rather in the faithful per- 
formance of duty, in the regular normal 
action of the elements composing the school, 
than in systematic teaching of morals. 3. 
Neither school officers nor teachers are under 
obligations to extend their authority beyond 
the school; but, if they should see bad con- 
duct, we think it would be their duty to 
oppose it, in accordance with local and State 
laws. 4. The rigorous execution of the law, 
by the school officers, especially as to com- 
pulsory and regular attendance, and secular 
teaching, contributes largely to the develop- 





ment of moral character. 5. Industrial and 
agricultural elements of education, if intro. 
duced in the programme of studies, would 
increase the interest of parents, and would 
stimulate pupils to flee the wrong and do the 
right. 6. Moral training is most effectual 
when it is in accordance with what we have 
already enumerated in our report, the teach- 
er’s example, and cultivating in children 
habits of cheerful obedience, truthfulness, 
activity and kindness. 7. As to repressive 
means, the teacher must not, under any cir- 
cumstances, go beyond the limits of the law. 

Finally, our section would make the follow- 
ing requests: 1. That committees of charita- 
ble persons, wherever possible, aid children 
who are not protected from vice between 
home and school. 2. That school authori- 
ties keep openly vicious children away from 
the schools and furnish them. opportunities 
for reform and instructionelsewhere 3. That 
the question of falsehood be discussed at our 
next meeting. 

Second paper : 1. The work of the school 
in moral education is great and noble, the 
germs of virtue, implanted in the hearts of 
children, wield a lasting influence. 2. The 
means at command for moral education are 
(@) mutual affection of teacher and pupils, 
the foundation of all others; (4) the author- 
ity of teachers and school officers; (c) the 
appeal to reason; (d@) the branches of study, 
especially reading, history and vocal music; 
(é) rewards and punishments. 

Third paper: 1. The duty—to lead the 
child through wise discipline, to respect au- 
thority, to love duty, to cultivate a taste for 
the good and the beautiful, and to quicken 
his sense of justice, equality and benevolence. 
2. The means—the example and precept of 
the teacher, the instruction imparted, and tie 
social intercourse. 

Fourth paper: t. It is the duty of the 
school, in a large measure, to see to the moral 
education of the child. 2. This end can be 
attained by the example of the teacher, and 
through moral lessons drawn from the differ- 
ent branches of study. 3. Inorder to obtain 
really good results, it is desirable that the 
moral training in the school be sanctioned 
and developed in the family 

Fifth paper: 1. The school, whether in 
the city or in the country, has an important 
duty to perform as to moral training. 2. It 
ought to develop good sentiments and com- 
bat bad ones; it should co operate with par- 
ents in their efforts to perform this duty, take 
the place of negligent parents as much as 
possible, and diminish the bad examples 
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given to many children. 3. A blameless 
character and a large share of love are the 
best qualifications to obtain the moral devel- 
opment of youth. 4. Good examples, pre 
cepts well directed, and conclusions drawn 
from daily lessons, are indispensable. 5. 
The appeal to conscience and the serious dis- 
cussion of facts are means to be employed, 
according to the nature of the child, the im- 
portance of the lesson, or the necessities of 
the occasion; but one must not be used to 
the exclusion of the other. 

Sixth paper: 1. The school is the com- 
plement of the family in the education of 
children. 2. Morals may be drawn from all 
studies ; especially, from history, reading, 
and declamation. 3. The daily incidents in 
the school-room will be made instrumental in 
developing moral sentiments. 4. Every in- 
fluence should be used to inculcate special 
respect for parents, teachers, aged persons, 
and civil authorities ; self-respect should also 
be cultivated. 5. Example is a powerful in- 
fluence in the school-room. 6. Keep pupils 
from the thought of doing wrong by keeping 
them busy and in a good humor; manifest a 
certain degree of confidence in them, and do 
not irritate them nor excite their evil pas- 
sions. 7. Vocal music gives rest to the 
mind and makes joyful the heart. 8. Should 
a time be reserved in the programme for 
moral lessons, Professor Barnet’s manual of 
civil government could be used to advantage. 

General discussion was now in order; 
moral lessons in the programme, and the use 
of the above manual absorbed the attention 
of the house in the onset. ‘The measure was 
opposed by the vote of a large majority. As 
to the vo/e or duty of the school in regard to 
moral education, No. 1 in the third paper was 
at once adopted. The means or methods were 
referred to a committee, and their report, 
which was adopted by an overwhelming vote, 
read thus : 

1. Second paper, 2 @ and 4. 

2. Sixth paper, 2 and 3. 

3. Fourth paper, 3. 

4 The fraternal relations, established by 
the sojourn at school, between children so- 
cially belonging to different classes. 

5. The training of the will. 

9. Forming habits of order and cleanliness. 

7. Judgment, justice and moderation in 
giving rewards and administering punish- 
ments 

Finally, we repeat requests No. 1 and No. 
3 at the close of the first paper. _ 

It must not be supposed that each section 
of the Association had selected the best 
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teacher to prepare a paper for this particular 
meeting. Circumstances occasionally bring 
one or more of their most ordinary primary 
teachers into this kind of work. The above 
conclusions are tolerably fair specimens of 
what they are expected to accomplish. The 
confidence of the government in the teachers 
is shown in the fact that the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction asked their opinion of 
proposed amendments to the school law. 
A. REICHENBACH. 
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OUR PUBLIC SHOOLS. 


HE American Republican, West Chester, 
- preaches a little sermon to its readers 
on the mission of public schools as follows: 


The perpetuity of this great nation depends upon 
the intelligence of the people; and, consequently, 
its future hope lies in the proper educational training 
of its youth. Our common school system is the great 
bulwark of our liberties, and our future advancement 
will be in a direct ratio with the progress made in 
learning, in the arts and sciences. Ignorance is the 
certain mother of crime and its concomitant results. 
This fact is demonstrated in all history. Daily proofs 
are now furnished of the correctness of this theory. 
This must be removed by educating the masses up to 
a higher moral standard. The work of our institu- 
tions of learning is happily not confined to mere text- 
ual instruction. The day was when the routine work 
was confined to abstract rules and mystified problems 
vaguely put.. These were to be memorized, and that 
being done, the principal work was accomplished. 
The progressive demands of the times have happily 
outgrown this system, and to-day we have all that ex- 
perience, culture and thorough preparation can sup- 


y- : 
It is not alone the mission of the teacher to instill 
into the minds of the youth the rudiments of learn- 


ing or the principles of the higher branches, There 
is a moral training going on, and the boys and girls 
of to-day are being taught the elements that go to 
make good citizens—useful men and women, This 
has come to be recognized as a part of the work, and 
the school teacher of our day and generation has 
much to do in moulding the minds, inculcating noble 
thoughts, arousing manly ambitions, and in short pre- 
paring them as fit subjects to become the future men 
and women of America. In no state, perhaps,-does 
the common school system surpass that of our own. 
Year after year the stakes are being advanced, and 
better laws perfected. At the recent State Conven- ° 
tion it was shown that the benefit of graded schools 
is applied to the districts as well as cities and towns, 
and in some instances is working with admirable suc- 
cess. This removes one of the old defects, and grad- 
ually the whole plan of public instruction is being 
amplified and improved. Tbe text books of to-day 
are the work of some of our most eminent educators, 
the school-room appliances, furniture and buildings 
are fully abreast with the times, the degree of quali- 
fication hecessary to teach is more strict, and in every 
department the work of progression goes bravely on. 
In no avocation is it more essential to have the best 
talent than than in this, where the responsibilities are 
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great, demanding ability of the first order, that the 
very best work may be accomplished. The time for 
vacation is now approaching, when teacher and pupil 
may have a respite from their arduous labors during 
the heated term of a torrid summer. Meanwhile 
those of the profession who do not happen to have a 
certificate that requires no examination, will set stud- 
iously to work to prepare for inspection day. There 
are certain classes of people who do not properly ap- 
preciate the labors of this class, nor the great effi- 
cacy of the common schools, the machinery of whose 
work moves noiselessly on, qualifying an army of 
youths of all grades, tastes and nationalities, cement- 
ing the foundations and strengthening the pillars on 
which rests the proud temple of popular government. 
The triple power which rules the onward progress of 
the world is the pulpit, the press, and institutions of 
learning. 


atti, 
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COMMON SCHOOLS INCREASE 
WEALTH. 





HE L£ducational Weekly, Chicago, re- 

publishes a portion of a late article which 
appeared in the English Fortnightly Review 
on ‘‘American Competition.” The writer ad- 
mits that in certain branches of manufacturing 
the United States now excels England, and 
is fast taking possession of the markets of the 
world. In speaking of the causes that have 


produced this state of things, he names, first 
among them, our common schools. 


Let the 
man who thinks that our schools take money 
out of the pocket of the nation, but put none 
in, read the following extracts from the arti- 
cle of this British essayist : 

In respect to the first of these influences, the public 
school system, the foreign observer generally takes 
notice only of the quality of the instruction given, and 
though he may find something to praise, he finds 
also much to criticise ; he finds in many cases the in- 
struction bad and the subjects often ill-chosen, and he 
wonders at the misdirection of a force that might be 
so much more wisely applied. What he fails to no- 
tice is that the school itself, entirely apart from its 
instruction, is the great educator of the children who 
attend it. The school is, first of all, no respecter of 
persons ; the stupid son of a rich man led in every 
class by the son of a mechanic cannot in after life 
look down on him as an inferior, whatever the con- 
ventional position of the two may be. Or if the rich 
man’s son have brains as well as fortune, the poor 
man’s son can never attribute to fortune only the lead 
that he may take in after life. The school is thor- 
oughly democratic, and each pupil learns in it that it 
depends on himself alone what place he may take in 
after life, and that, although society may be di- 
vided into planes, there is no system of caste and no 
barrier in the the way of social success, except the 
want of character and ability to attain it. The asso- 
ciations of the common school utterly prevent any- 
thing like servility in the relation of classes in after 
life, and although it is sometimes made a little too 
manifest that “one man is as good as another, and a 
little better,” on the part of those who are more eager 
than discreet in their effort to rise, yet on the whole 
the relation of the various classes which must in the 
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nature of things always and everywhere exist, is that 
of mutual respect, and anything like the old-world 
distinctions of caste and rank would seem about as 
absurd to one as to the other. Thecommon school is 
the solvent of race, creed, nationality and condition, 

In another way the discipline of the schools affects 
the processes of manufacture. In the schools, clean. 
liness, order, and regular habits are enforced, with 
deference to the teachers and respect for authority; 
and in these later years, coupled with the teaching of 
music and drawing in all the principal towns and 
cities. When children thus trained are removed to 
the mill or the workshop, habits of order and clean- 
liness, with some esthetic taste, are already estab. 
lished, Nothing strikes an American manufacturer 
with so much surprise as the extreme untidiness of 
the large textile mills of England, and the dreariness 
of the factory towns. In this respect, however, it 
must be confessed that the managers of the New Eng. 
land mills are greatly aided by the absence of smoke, 
the coal commonly used being anthracite. 

The instruction of the school also gives every pupil 
a superficial knowledge, if no more, of the geogra- 
phy and resources of the country, which the univer. 
sal habit of reading newspapers keeps up. Hence 
comes the almost entire absence of any fixed charac- 
ter in the labor of the country—every boy believes 
that he can achieve success somewhere else, if not at 
home. No congestion of labor can last long—the 
war and the succeeding railway mania combined con- 
centrated population at certain points to a greater ex- 
tent than ever happened before, and it has taken five 
years to overcome the difficulty ; but within these five 
years a million new inhabitants in Texas, half a mil- 
lion in Kansas, and probably a million and a half 
added to the population of Nebraska, Colorado, Min- 
nesota, and the far north-west, indicate that the evil 
has already found a remedy, 
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A PEEP AT THE SCHOOLS OF THE 
’ CAPITAL. 





ROM the account given in the Vational 

Republican, we take the following ex- 

tracts concerning the recent school exhibition 
at Washington, D. C.: 

There was a continuous stream of visitors to the 
building yesterday, filling every room to overflowing. 
Even before the hour for opening, a large crowd had 
gathered outside the building awaiting admittance, 
thus fully demonstrating the great interest taken in 
the work of our schools. Upon entering, the visitor 
found himself surrounded by the exhibits of the lower 
schools, and upon coming out of these rooms he was 
shown into the apartments where was exhibited the 
work of the next higher grade, and soon the sight-seer 
progressed until arriving at the general, the special, 
and the normal school exhibits in the upper story. Thus 
one gained a complete and graded knowledge of the 
work done and the degree of improvement accom- 
plished, from the time the pupil is taught to make a 
straight line to the time when he acquires the highest 
perfection of the art as taught in the schools, The 
expressions of commendation were loud and frequent. 
The pupils and their instructors certainly have reason 
to feel proud. It required no less than ten rooms in 
which to display the work. Undoubtedly no work 
has ever before been executed with such a degree of 
excellence, a marked improvement being observed 
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over that of last year, which at that time was consid- 
ered almost perfection. The exhibits were tastefully 
arranged about the room, and were set off handsomely 
by intertwined flags, flowers, and evergreens. 

Several new features of inestimable value were no- 
ticed. Among these was the exhibit of the industrial 
school. Much has been said and written about indus- 
trial education, but never before in the history of the 
public shools has it appeared as an element of public 
school instruction. Mr. Joseph M. Wilson, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Industrial Education, well 
known for his interest in educational matters, has 
shown especial zeal in the important subject of indus- 
trial education, believing that industrial pursuits can 
and should be taught in public schools, just as reading, 
writing and arithmetic are taught, and adhering 
closely tothe educational method of imparting instruc- 
tion. The illustrations of the work on exhibition 
show intelligence, and the pupils seem to be as ready 
in comprehending what is required when they study 
shoemaking as when they study arithmetic. - The 
schedule of studies under this industrial regime covers 
sewing, shoemaking, tailoring, pottery-work, printing, 
carving, model-making, cooking, laundry-work, 
housekeeping, gardening, modeling and turning. Mr. 
Wilson believes that this industrial education should 
begin with the children at ten years ; they are then of 
a teachable age, and though at this exhibition draw- 
ing, shoemaking, sewing, wood-work and gardening 
only were represented, it is expected that other 
branches of industrial education shall soon become a 
part of the daily training in this industrial home 
school, The plan, beginning with the simplest prin- 
ciples, was fully set forth by the exposition of shoe- 
making on exhibition, with the preparation of the 
thread, cutting, sewing, pegging, and_half-soling 
shoes. Object-drawing and the sketching of faces 
and animals are others of the new features designed 
especially for the teachers to facilitate their instruc- 
tion to the young scholars. Considerable attention is 
now given to this branch of education in normal 
schools, and has been found of great value. 

A peep at the normal school room as now deco- 
rated is alone worth the trouble of a trip to the build- 
ing. The black-boards are covered with drawings of 
all descriptions—flowers and running vines are artis- 
tically arranged in festoons about the room, while 
the whole is finished off with a deep border of beau- 
tifully preserved botanical specimens. 

The exhibit made in drawing at the Sumner school 


building, by the pupils of the colored schools in’ 


Washington and Georgetown, while not so extensive 
in number of specimens as heretofore, far exceeds in 
beauty and minuteness of detail all previous efforts. 
This is specially true when applied to the industrial 
branch, for here we have not only pupils drawing 
from models, but engaged in the presence of visitors 
in making the models. The class engaged in this 
special work numbers about thirty, and have on ex 
hibition as models of their skill and industry some 
beautiful and delicate vases made of paper artistically 
ornamented and bronzed. The works of art by the 
pupils deserving special mention are numerous. 
Notably among them stands the large, fine crayons: 
“Wounded Scout,” by Jacob Strathon; “ News from 
Home,” by Miss Ada Hand; “Mail Day” and 
“Picket Guard,” by Freddie Freeman. The per- 
spective, geometrical, and free-hand specimens excel 
anything of the kind ever witnessed at a public ex- 
hivition at Washington, and will rank with similar 
work executed elsewhere. The geometrical draw- 





ings are from models made by the pupils, each model 
being hung beside the specimen work. - The statuary 
drawing is also a feature of the exhibit, and de- 
servedly merits the high encomiums passed by the 
many visitors present. The blackboards contain a 
number of well-executed pieces in black and white 
crayon, prominent among which is a large vase by 
Lorenzo Jackson. The room specially set aside for 
specimens of original and copied music receives from 
vistors the attention it deserves, all of whom were loud 
in their praise of the accuracy and neatness of the 
work, 
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OUR UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 





HE following letter in the Lewistown 

Gazette of recent date, describes a move- 
ment that is very general in all parts of the 
State. To prove entirely successful, however, 
the plan must include not only a definite course 
of study, but what is of even more import- 
ance, improved methods of teaching the 
branches. ‘The truth is, we are just beginning 
to realize the possibilities of our public 
schools. 

Editors Gazette :—Of late, in different parts of our 
country, special attention has been given to our un- 
graded schools in the rural districts. In the cities and 
larger towns, the worthy efforts of the advocates of the 
best possible education for the masses have resulted in 
such a grading and systematizing of the teacher’s work, 
as well as improvement in the kind of instruction, as. 
to make a great difference between these and the rural 
schools. ‘The latter are now beginning to receive the 
attention of the friends of education. Country boys 
and girls have long furnished the bone and sinew of 
society, and they should have the best possible schools. 

It is gratifying to note that our County Superinten- 
dent is falling into this line right here, and is making 
laudable efforts to improve our ungraded schools.. 
These schools have doubtless made great advances in 
the past; but it is safe to say that all human institu- 
tions must keep on improving, if they are to be of 
permanent value to society. Hence, all friends of the 
schools should encourage the step now proposed. 
This step is the adoption of a uniform course of study 
for the ungraded schools of the county. The grading 
of these schools cannot be as perfect as in the larger 
towns, where the attendance is more uniform and the 
number of pupils requires the services of several 
teachers ; but the common absence of all system in the 
manner of taking up and pursuing studies in these 
schools is not necessary, and moreover is an injury to 
the pupils. Every business men, perhaps, has suffered 
from his own and others’ want of system in transacting 
business. Our schools should strive, therefore, to in- 
culcate systematic habits; but if they are not them- 
selves carried on according to some evident system, 
they will scarcely succeed in making their pupils sys-- 
tematic, 

At the opening of the school term, the teacher 
should be able to say to his pupils, ** Here is a course 
of study adopted by the directors, which I hope you 
will all try to complete in- the order laid down, and 
in as short a time as is consistent with thoroughness,’”” 
Many bright eyes would sparkle at this, and study 
would assume a new and more interesting aspect te 
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the little ones. We may talk of studying for the love 
of it, but this to many is an unknown or indefinite 
pleasure ; but going through a fixed course of study is 
definite, and, the school being divided into grades or 
classes, a healthy, stimulating rivalry can be encour- 
ed. 

“eThe disadvantages resulting from the frequent 
change of teachers in the district schools would be 
greatly lessened. The different teachers of the 
county being accustomed to the same schedule of 
studies, each could take up the work of his predeces- 
sor with less injury to the pupil. 

The fact that our best schools have a systematic 
course of study, which they require their pupils to 
follow is a strong argument for the adoption of the 
scheme, which, I understand, will soon be laid before 
the directors of the various districts. 

Much more could be said in favor of the proposed 
advance, but I hope enough has been said to convince 
the friends of our public schools that it will be well 
to give this step a fair trial, notwithstanding the 
obstacles that will, doubtless, be met in carrying it 
into effect. W. H. SCHUYLER. 


te 


LIGHT FROM THE KINDERGAR‘EN. 





N association called the Froebel Union 
recently held a meeting for a day or two 

in the city of New York. We quote from the 
Tribune areport of a few of the good things 
said. First in regard to stories for children. 


Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody read a paper by Miss 
Anna Buckland on “ The Use of Stories in the Kin- 
dergarten.” 

**Froebel notices that of all the mental faculties,” 
the paper asserted, “ the esthetic is one of the first to 
unfold in the mind of the child; and he concludes, 
therefore, that its training and culture have immediate 
claims on the educator. The first perceptions of the 
child are of beauty. We find, therefore, in the kin- 
dergarten, that the means are provided by which the 
zesthetic faculty may be developed and trained to a 
keen perception of beauty in form, color, and sound, 
as well as in character and life. Artistic designs, les- 
sons on form, combinations of colors, drawing, model- 
ling in clay, flowers and beautiful natural objects, 
music, poetry and imaginative literature are all pro- 
vided as necessary to the correct education of the 
child. It is of the imaginative literature alone that 
we have now to speak. 

“Stories are the child’s first introduction into 
that grand world of the ideal in character and life; 
and the first and highest use of stories is to enable the 
child to form a pure and noble ideal of what a man 
may be and do. Secondly, they are illustrations to 
the children of the laws governing life, for they are 
the lessons of experience. Again, a third use of 
stories is the sense they give a child of a world beyond 
his own, and thus, next to companionship, they serve 
to destroy that egotism which looks on self as centre 
of all things. Stories, too, develop sympathy, or the 
imagination of the heart, and bring the poyer of ex- 
ample to bear on children. In the use of’ stories in 


the kindergarten, the stock should not be too large, for 
children ‘delight in an old story, and it cannot be thor- 
oughly understood nor can it answer all of the pur- 
poses it is meant to serve until it has been repeated 
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many times. The stories for the kindergarten should 
be of bright and delicate fancy, sweet, tender, and 
true. Stories are divided into ideal and: realistic, 
Under the former head comes imaginative literature, 
such as fairy stories, allegories, and fables. If we 
analyze one of the genuine old fairy stories we shall 
nearly always find that there is at the heart of it some 
great spiritual truth which forms the soul, as it were, 
of the story. Allegories are more spiritualized than 
fairy stories, and have less of human interest, while 
fables are stories of imagination in that speech is given 
to animals. Realistic stories show to children that 
the consequences which follow conduct are as sure as 
the sequence of cause and effect. In telling a story 
we must look for the leading item and then make the 
strong points of the narrative, keeping to one single 
line, and avoiding episodes. The first person should 
be used in order to make the story dramatic, and to 
keep up the children’s interest.” 

Dr. E. Seguin, formerly of Paris, spoke of the ne. 
cessity of keeping a strict watch upon the first impres- 
sions that are made upon a child’s mind. By good 


and could teach the child how to express its thoughts 
in after years with fluency and brilliancy. 

Miss Peabody then spoke in an interesting way 
showing how permanent were the first impressions 
which a child receives from stories. She advised all 
mothers to get Freebel’s “* Mother Play,’ and to read 
the notes, since one is continually finding new mean- 
ings in his words, “If you would make a child re- 
ligious,”’ she said, “you must make him happy. I 
have studied Froebel for twenty years, and he seems 
inexhaustible. When I speak at the Training School 
I ask the teachers to look back over their experience, 
and by seeing what did them good and what bad, to 
learn from this how and what to teach,” 


The kindergarten, as is well known, has 
been partially incorporated as an element into 
the system of public instruction of the city of 
St. Louis. The following is an abstract of 
the views of Dr. Wm. T. Harris, the Super- 
intendent of schools in that city, concerning 
the wisdom of the measure. These views 
may be theoretically sound, but as stated they 
do not meet the practical difficulties that lie 
in the way of organizing kindergartens in 
such numbers as to accommodate a// children 
of proper age, and making them a part of our 
systems of public schools. : 


Dr. Harris spoke as follows : 


The question of the kindergarten involves, besides 
the question whether there is a place for it, the consid- 
eration of what it accomplishes in the way of theoret- 
ical insight or of practical will-power; these two, and 
the development of the emotional nature of the human 
being, And then arises the question whether it is de- 
sirable to attempt such instruction in the school; 
whether it does not take the place of more desirable 
training, which the school has all along been furnish- 
ing; or whether it does not, on the other hand, trench 
on the province of the education within the family. 
If the kindergarten takes the child too soon from the. 
family, and abridges the period of nurture, it must per- 
force injure his character on the whole; for the period 
of nurture is like the root-life of the plant, essential for 
the development of the above-ground life of the plant, 
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essential for the public life of the man, the life 
wherein he combines with his fellow men. 

Then, again, there is involved the question of edu- 
cation for vocation in life—the preparation for the arts 
and trades that are to follow school life—as the third 
epoch in life education. Should the education into 
the technicalities of vocations be carried down into 
the school life of the pupil; still more, should it be 
carried down into the earliest period of transition 
from the nurture period to the school period. It may 
prove to be the case that the kindergarten is justified 
in claiming a province heretofore unoccupied by the 
school or by family nurture, and a province which is 
of the utmost importance to the right development of 
those phases of life which follow it. 

The lofty ideal of the disciples of Froebel—the 
moral regeneration of the race—may, it is true, be 
claimed by all educators ; and the high school teacher 
or the college professor comes into relation with the 
pupil when he has begun to demand for himself an 
explanation of the problem of life, and it is impossible, 
for the first time, at this age to lead him to insight. 
Insight is the faculty of highest principles, and of 
course more important than all other theoretical disci- 
plines. It is therefore probable that the opportunity 
of the teacher who instructs pupils at the age of six- 
teen years and upward is, on an average, more pre- 
cious for the welfare ot the individual than that of the 
teacher whose pupils are under six years. This ad- 
vantage, however, the teacher of the youngest pupiis 
has: that she may give them an influence that will 
cause them to continue their education in after-life. 

It must be conceded that the age from four years 
to six years is not mature enough to receive profit 
from the conventional and the disciplinary studies of 
the school. But the child of four years or five years 
is in a period of transition out of the stage of educa-. 
tion which we have named “nurture.” He begins 
to learn of the out door life, of the occupations and 
ways of people beyond the family circle, and to long 
for a further acquaintance with them. He begins to 
demand society with others of his own age outside his 
family, and to repeat for himself, in miniature, the 
picture of the great world of civil society, mimicking 
it in his plays and games. Through play the child 
gains individuality ; through caprice and arbitrariness 
the child learns to have a will of his own. 

It is at this period of transition from the life in the 
family to that of the school that the kindergarten fur- 
nishes what is most desirable, and, in doing so, solves 
many problems hitherto found difficult of solution. 
Of the twenty “gifts and occupations,” as they are 
called, in Froebel’s system, the first six form a group 
having the one object to familiarize the child with the 
elementary notions of geometry. The second group 
of gifts includes the fourth from the seventh to the 
tenth, and concerns surfaces, and leads up from the 
manipulation of thin blocks or tablets to drawing with 
a pencil on paper ruled in squares. 

The third group of gifts includes the eleventh and 
twelfth, and develops new forms of skill, less general 
and more practical. Having learned how to draw 
outlines of objects by the first ten gifts, the eleventh 
and twelfth gifts teach the pupil how to embroider. 
The fourth group of gifts (including the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth) introduces the important art of weav- 
ing and plaiting. The fifth group, including the nine- 
teenth and twentieth gifts, teaches the production of 
solid forms, as the fourth teaches the production of 
surfaces from linear. 

I have indicated my own grounds for believing that 
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the kindergarten is worthy of a place in the common- 
school system. It should be a sort of sub-primary 
education, and receive the pupil at the age of four or 
four and a half years, and hold him until he completes 
his sixth year. Besides the industrial training, there 
is much else in the kindergarten which is common to 
the instruction in the school subsequently, and occu- 
pies the same ground. There is instruction in man- 
ners and polite habits, and a cultivation of imagina- 
tion and inventive power. The cultivation of language 
is also much emphasized in the kindergarten. 


— 


OVER THE SEA. 





LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR.—NO. XXII 


MUNICH. 


ACK to Verona, and up the Adige to 

Botzen in the night. Late as it was, we 
found comfortable quarters and enjoyed a 
good breakfast at the Kaiserkrone, and were 
ready- for an early start over the Brenner 
Pass, by Innspruck and Rosenheim, to 
Munich. Botzen is a fine old town of ten 
thousand inhabitants, with a background of 
picturesque mountains. ‘The slopes of these, 
high up towards the summits, are covered with 
vineyards ; many of the houses in the town 
have openings in the roofs sheltered by pro- 
jecting eaves ; and little streams with sparkling 
water from the mountains run along nearly 
all the principal streets. 

Upon entering the cars at Botzen we were 
greatly disappointed at being placed in a 
compartment already full, with the exception 
of the middle seats, from which it was im- 
possible to even glance at the fine scenery 
which we knew lay along the route. My 
friend grew impatient, and declared he would 
ask the conductor for more eligible seats. He 
did so, telling him that we were Americans, 
‘‘ distinguished men’’ in our own country, 
and had come all the way from home to see 
the grand country through which we were 
traveling. He must have been a Tyrolese, 
a native of this country, for it was enough. 
He gave us a whole compartment to our- 
selves, and we rode some three hundred 
miles alone, undisturbed in our enjoyment of 
a panorama of natural scenery scarcely ex- 
celled in beauty and grandeur anywhere in 
Europe. 

The Brenner Pass is over the principal 
chain of the Alps, and the railroad which 
follows it is a masterpiece of engineering, 
with wonderful skill climbing this mountain, 
flanking that one, curving around a third, 
and cutting right through a score or more, 
and at last victoriously crossing the highest 
ridge at a point 4485 feet above the level of 
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the sea. The scenery all the way is the wild 
scenery of the Alps: peaks pointed and riven 
that seem to touch the sky; snow-capped 
summits; gorges, deep and wide, down 
which pass the wonderful ice-rivers; rushing 
streams and beautiful waterfalls; the chalets 
of the mountaineers, with their stone-piled 
roofs, perched here and there on some 
threatening cliff, or hanging high up on the 
steep mountain sides; the lower slopes cov- 
ered with terraced vineyards, and dotted 
with fine villas and pleasant-looking villages, 
and the deep valleys rich in growing crops, 
and smiling with the fruits of industry and 
comfort. In Ritten we noticed the country 
seats of many wealthy citizens of the cities of 
the south; near Klausen we saw crowning the 
neighboring cliff, the Benedictine monastery 
of Seben, first a Roman and then a baronial 
castle; at Freienfeld there rises on the left 
the ruins of the old castle of Helfenstein, 
and a little farther on, on either side, frown- 
ing down upon you from their heights, are 
the more modern castles of Sprechenstein 
and Reifenstein; looking up from the station 
of Gossensass one can see another station on 
the same road six hundred feet almost per- 
pendicular above your head, but reached by 
a long curve; and as the train dashes down 
towards Innspruck, the traveller cannot but 
admire the deep passages hewn in the rocks, 
the splendid bridges, the rapid foaming river 
and the wild mountain scenery. 

Innspruck is delightfully situated on the 
Inn, is the capital of the Tyrol, and noted 
as the scene of several severe engagements 
in 1809 between the Bavarians and the Tyr- 
olese patriots, led by the peasant Andrew 
Hoffer, the William Tell of the Tyrol. We 
did not stop. A run of some six hours 
more, through a comparatively uninteresting 
country, passing Kufstein and Rosenheim, 
brought us to Munich late in the afternoon. 
We obtained comfortable quarters at the 
hotel Bellevue. 

Munich is the capital of Bavaria, and con- 
tains less than 200,000 inhabitants. It is on 
the swift flowing Iser, and within sight of the 
Alps; but there is nothing in its situation or 
surroundings to give it beauty or importance. 
Indeed, a sterile plain, as level as a western 
prairie, stretches away from it for twenty 
miles in all directions. And yet Munich is 
one of the handsomest cities in Europe, and 
filled with institutions promotive of science, 
art and education, and for purposes of char- 
ity. There are many broad avenues, lined 
with imposing edifices; fine squares and 
open spaces in the streets and at their cross- 
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ings, planted with trees and shrubbery, and 
ornamented with fountains and statues, are 
found generously distributed about the city; 
along the banks of the Iser and elsewhere 
are extensive gardens and parks, beautifully 
laid out and richly adorned; the walls of the 
city have been torn down, but some of the 
streets are still entered by the gates, the 
Propylza, Siegesthor, Isarthor and Karlsthor, 
some of which would have graced Athens or 
Rome in their palmiest days; at eligible 
points in park and garden and square and 
open street are statues of notable Bavarians 
and a few foreigners—King Lewis, King 
Max Joseph, Elector Maximilian, Elector 
Max Emanuel, Goethe, Schiller, General 
Deroy, the philosopher Schelling, the scien- 
tist Rumford, the optician Fraunhofer, the 
architect Kleuze, the historian Westenreider, 
the composer Gluck, and others. In the Car. 
olinenplatz rises an obelisk one hundred and 
five feet high, cast from captured cannon, and 
erected in memory of the Bavarian soldiers 
who accompanied Bonaparte in his Russian 
campaign, and perished in that unfortunate 
expedition; and a short distance outside of 
the built-up part of the city is the colossal 
bronze statue of Bavaria, sixty-nine feet high 
from the pedestal. We were much pleased 
with Munich, and in order to show what an 
Old World city, of the size of our own Pitts- 
burg with its suburbs, has done to improve 
the taste, and to enrich the life of its people, 
we propose to classify its public institutions 
and give a brief account of them. 


ART. 


A thousand artists are said to be constantly 
at work in Munich, and as an art-centre the 
city rivals Florence and Dresden. The famous 
art gallery, called the Old Pinakothek, is a 
long, narrow building, situated in the centre 
of a square laid out as a pleasure-garden. It 
contains 1,400 pictures in nine large saloons, 
and twenty-three cabinets. The whole gal- 
lery is lighted from the ceiling, and the pic- 
tures are arranged according to age and 
school. Besides the pictures, there are 168,- 
000 engravings, 9,000 drawings, many by old 
masters, and 1,300 specimens of vases, some 
of them 3,000 years old. In the saloons first 
entered, representing the German school of 
the 15th and 16th century, there are pictures 
by Diirer, Holbein, Matsys, Memling, Wohge- 
muth, Teniers, etc. The third saloon con- 
tains a dozen or more pictures by Van Dyck, 
and several by Rembrandt. Saloon number 
four is called the Rubens room, and its walls 
are filled with nearly one hundred pictures by 
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the great Flemish master. The French and 
Spanish saloon contains landscapes by Claude 
Lorraine, and a wonderful group of paintings 
by Murillo, including the two beggar boys 
eating grapes and melons ; two girls counting 
the price of their fruit; two beggar boys 
gambling ; two beggar boys with a puppy, 
etc. The saloons of the Italian school are the 
richest, containing works by Raphael, Andrea 
del Sarto, Perugino, Titian, Guido, Reni, 
Correggio and Leonardo da Vinci. 

Without stopping now to speak of engrav- 
ings, drawings or vases, of which the collec- 
tions are not only large but exceedingly fine, 
or to even take a look at the frescoes in the 
loggia, we will pass over to the adjoining 
square, and enter the New Pinakothek, where 
ten large halls and fourteen cabinets are filled 
with pictures by modern artists. Among these 
those most admired are Kaulbach’s Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, Schorn’s Deluge, and 
Wilkie’s Reading the Will. On the ground 
floor are rooms containing some very fine 
paintings on porcelain. 

The Glyptothek, or Repository of Sculp- 
ture, occupies the whole of another square, 
in the neighborhood of the buildings just 
named, and is erected in the Ionic style, with 
portico and eight columns. It is quadrangu- 


lar, enclosing a court from which it is lighted. 
Six niches in each of the exterior walls con- 
tain statues in marble of great sculptors, or 
of personages connected with the history of 
sculpture; among them Pericles, Phidias, 
Canova, Thorwaldsen, Schwanthaler, Ghi- 


berti, Michael Angelo, and Cellini. The 
building contains thirteen halls, each with 
works representing a distinct epoch of art, 
and with decorations to correspond. The 
first two halls contain many specimens of the 
stiff, expressionless sculpture of the old As- 
syrians and Egyptians, and the third one is 
appropriated to the earliest Greek and Etrus- 
can art. In the A®ginetan hall are marble 
fragments from a temple of Minerva in the 
island of Aigina. They are considered among 
the most valuable remains of antiquity, as 
marking an important epoch in the history of 
sculpture. The hall of Apollo contains ‘the 
statue of that god in Parian marble, ascribed 
to a Greek sculptor, a beautiful Ceres, and a 
majestic Minerva. In the centre of the hall 
of Bacchus is the Sleeping Satyr, the cele- 
brated Barberini Faun, found in a ditch at 
Rome, near the castle of St. Angelo, and as- 
cribed to the chisel of Praxiteles. Surround. 
ing this masterpiece of sculpture are other 
statues almost equally fine. The hall of the 
Children of Niobe is remarkable for a torso 
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of a child of Niobe, a Greek original, a dying 
child of Niobe, the Venus of Cnidos, and a 
Boy Struggling with a Goose. The Hall of 
the Heroes contains fine statues of Alexander 
the Great, Nero, and the Victorious Gladia- 
tor, and the Hall of the Romans is graced 
by a large number of busts of the emperors. 
The series closes with the hall of the Modern 
Masters, where we find, among other fine 
sculptures, Canova’s Venus and Paris. Thus 
within these halls is placed the entire devel- 
opment of the sculptor’s art, from its earliest 
beginnings in Assyria and Egypt up to its 
perfection in Greece and Rome, and its con- 
dition in modern times. 

But these magnificent collections do not 
by any means exhaust the wealth of art that 
centres in the Bavarian capital. Directly 
opposite the Glyptothek is the fine exhibi- 
tion building in Corinthian style, used as a 
depository and a place of exhibition for the 
works of Munich artists. Near by, also, is 
Schack’s collection of choice modern pic- 
tures. Besides the Alte Residenz, the Fest- 
saalbau and the Kénigsbau, belonging to the 
royal family, contain large saloons and apart- 
ments, open to the public, that are rich in 
sculpture and painting. 


SCIENCE, 


The Bavarian National Museum was not 
founded strictly in the interest of science, 
but it is a wonderful collection of objects 
illustrating the industries and arts of nations 
from the earliest times down to the present. 
The building has a fine frontage on Maximil- 
ian street, and is surmounted by a statue of 
Bavaria with the lion in zinc. There are 
three floors, each with about twenty rooms, 
all well filled. The general arrangement is 
according to nations, but particular attention 
is paid to chronological development. On 
the ground floor there are Roman, Celtic 
and Germanic antiquities, and remains of 
Gothic art. Among them, tombstones, 
milestones, altars, mosaic pavements, vases, 
articles in glass, bronze, silver, gold, amber ; 
ancient reliefs; stained glass; work in wood, 
chests, cabinets, bedsteads, stairs, ceilings, 
wainscoting ; tapestry and other needle- 
work. The second floor contains a large 
and varied ceramic collection, extending 
from 1300 to 1800; valuable collections of 
weapons and musical instruments, covering 
substantially the same period; and two rooms 
with historic costumes and relics, such as the 
coat, saddle and stick of Frederick the Great, 
sword of Napoleon, etc. The third floor is 
rich in the industrial products of the Renais- 
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sance and more modern periods. Here we 
find a great variety of tapestry, specimens of 
painting, and thousands of articles made of 
stone, wood, wax, gold, silver, ivory and 
precious stones. ‘There are bedsteads, bou- 
doits, clocks, caskets, reliquaries, altars, ta- 
bles, doors, mosaics, etc., etc., made during 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The whole forms one of the finest 
collections of the kind in the world. 

The Academy of Arts and Sciences pos- 
sesses collections scarcely less valuable than 
those of the National Musuem, though of 
quite a different character. They relate 
mainly to the natural sciences. There are 
large collections of plants, animals and min- 
erals, The Geognostic Cabinet is very com- 
plete, and the collection of fossils is consid- 
ered the best and most comprehensive in 
Europe. Several rooms are filled with phys- 
ical and optical instruments; the Cabinet of 
Coins contains 20,000 Greek and Roman 
specimens; and in the Hall of the Antiques 
there are casts of many celebrated ancient 
works. The famous chemist Liebig was for 
years president of the Academy. 

The University is said to have a good col- 
lection of objects for scientific purposes, but 
we did not visit it. We spent some time, 


however, in examining the collection of the 


Polytechnic School. It is very large, well- 
selected, and valuable, covering the whole 
range of physical science. ‘The philosophical 
apparatus fills a number of apartments, and 
is of the best. There is a full assortment of 
classic models for drawing and modeling. 
Connected with the University and the Poly- 
technic School is a well-equipped observatory 
and an admirably-planned botanic garden. 
In this garden are found all the native Ba- 
varian plants and many foreign ones, all ar- 
ranged in scientific order, and made conveni 
ent for purposes of study. Each plant here 
finds its surroundings so congenial that it 
scarcely feels that it has been removed from 
its native habitat ; even the Alpine flora can 
be studied on miniature mountains, made to 
resemble the great mountains on whose lofty 
sides and summits it originally flourished. 


EDUCATION. 


At the head of the educational institutions 
of Munich is the University—over four hun- 
dred years old. The buildings form one 
side of a large square, including the fine 
Ludwig’s street, and are erected with more 
taste and furnished with a more modern 
equipment than most German universities. 
Its students number thirteen hundred, and its 
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faculty includes seventy-five professors. The 
University library possesses one hundred and 
sixty thousand volumes. On the opposite 
side of University square, which is adorned 
with a few fine fountains and grass-plots, 
with trees and shrubbery, are the Georgianum, 
or Priest’s Seminary, and the Max-Joseph 
School. Near the Pinakothek, with a front- 
age of a whole square, rises the imposing 
structure occupied as the Polytechnic School, 
We paid a lengthy visit to this establishment, 
and for the taste shown in the buildings and 
surroundings, for the adaptation of all the 
departments to its purpose, for the value of 
its collections and the extent of its apparatus, 
for the breadth and thoroughness of its course 
of instruction, it is scarcely excelled by any 
similar institution in Europe. It is fully pro- 
vided with laboratories, modeling-rooms, and 
workshops. Its students numbered at the 
time of our visit over 1,200. Asecond Poly- 
technic school had been founded, and just 
outside of the Sieges Thor, and not far from 
the University, we saw an immense pile of 
buildings designed for it rapidly approaching 
completion. 

The public schools of Munich are consid- 
ered equal to the best in Germany. There 
are three gymnasia, four Latin schools, a col- 
lege for girls, and numerous schools for 
primary instruction. The schools themselves 
were not in session at the time of our visit, 
but we saw several buildings, and they are 
substantial, plain, and reasonably well adapted 
to the purpose. The furniture, however, is 
quite inferior to that of our city schools. 

Munich is particularly well supplied with 
schools of a special character. It has schools 
of painting, sculpture, music, agriculture, and 
and commerce ; a Normal school, a Military 
school, a Veterinary school, and a Riding 
school. The Maximilianeum, a large and 
handsome edifice, splendidly situated on a 
lofty terrace on the right bank of the Iser, 
facing the fine Maximilian street and bridge, 
is a school for giving instruction in the cizil 
service. Bavaria is a little country with 
5,000,000 of people; the United States isa 
great country with 50,000,000, and soon to 
have 100,000,000 ; and yet we have not be- 
gun to think that our young men need special 
instruction in the science and art of govern- 
ment, and in the practical duties a govern- 
ment may impose upon its citizens. Besides 
all this, a permanent exhibition building with 
its periodical exhibitions, gives popular in- 
struction to the people in the several arts and 
industries. Nor should I omit to mention in 
this connection the great public library, with 
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its 800,000 volumes, its 22,000 manuscripts, 
and its numerous cases of curiosities. 
CHARITIES. 

Generous provision for charity is a mark of 
high civilization, and Munich is well provided 
with charitable institutions. Among them 
are the General Hospital with its fine build- 
ings and grounds, and its splendid anatomical 
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collection; Maternity Hospital; the Hospital 
of St. Elizabeth; the Lunatic Hospital, and 
Asylums for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb, 
Orphans, etc. 

We enjoyed the days we spent at Munich, 
and regretted that we could not remain 
longer, but our next letter will find us on our 
way to Vienna. 
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UNPAID APPROPRIATIONS TO SCHOOLS. 


LETTER TO THE STATE TREASURER. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, May 14, 1880. 


} 


Hon. SAMUEL BUTLER, STATE TREASURER—Dear 
Sir: The crippled and suffering condition of the 
school interests of the Commonwealth, owing to the 
long delay in the payment of the State appropriations, 
and the universal complaint in consequence, must be 
my apology for addressing you at this early day in 
your administration. My purpose is to advise you 
fully as to the nature and extent of the State’s indebt- 
edness to the schools, to point out the bad effects of 
the non-payment of the overdue appropriations, and 
to ask you most respectfuily to do whatever may be 
possible or proper to remedy a state of things that is 
doing not only great harm to the immediate interests 
involved, but is affecting unfavorably the general 
credit of the commonwealth, 

The amount of the unpaid appropriations to schools 
is as follows: 


Amount of ‘general appropriation due 
the City of Philadelphia for the school 
years 1877, 1878, and 1879, for which 
no warrants have been issued 

. Amount of general appropriations due 
the several school districts of the 
State, including Philadelphia, for the 
school year ending June 2d, 1879, for 
which warrants have been issued and 
remain unpaid 

Amount of general appropriation to 
common schools for school year end- 
ing June 7th, 1380, due and payable 
at any time upon receipt of annual 
report, about 

Amount of appropriation due the State 
Normal Schools for the school year 
ending June 2d, 1879, for which war- 
rants have been issued and remain 
unpaid 

Amount of appropriation due the State 
Normal Schools for the year ending 
June 7th, 1880 


$452,901 ot 


489,757 60 


40,000 00 


Total amount due and unpaid....... $1,933,659 51 





If the statement made by your predecessor in office 
that the deficit in the Treasury is only $1,700,000 is 
correct, it would seem that the schools have been 
made to bear the whole burden arising from the 
State’s inability to meet its obligations; at least it is 
plain that the schools must have suffered more from 
this cause than any other interest or than all other in- 
terests combined. 

In this connection, I beg to call your attention to 
certain important considerations bearing upon the 
question of the payment of the appropriations to com- 
mon schools. 

1. The appropriation of a million of dollars an- 
nually to common schools is made imperative upon 
the Legislature by the Constitution of the State. 
Surely, this provision of the organic law is not com- 
plied with by paying the money one, two or three 
years after it is due,and after the time fixed for its 
payment. Besides, it is a mi//ion of dollars that is to 
be appropriated, not a million of doliars less a large 
sum paid out for interest and discount. The delay 
in obtaining their money from the State has caused a 
loss to the schools for the Jast two years of at least 


Jifty thousand dollars annually ; or, in other words, 


the amount realized from the million of dollars ap- 
propriated was not over xine hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Is this reduction constitutional? The 
Normal Schools also have lost heavily in the same 
way. : 

2, Under present laws, the appropriation to common 
schools is made more than a year before any part of it 
is drawn upon for the payment of the school districts. 
The purpose of this arrangement was evidently to ena- 
ble the financial officers of the Commonwealth to meet 
the demand promptly when made. The practice of 
late has been to compel the districts to wait still 
longer, six, and twelve, and even eighteen months, 
while large sums appropriated a year subsequently are 
paid out to objects certainly not more needy or deserv- 
ing. This practice seems to meto be a violation of 
both the spirit and letter of the law. | Ought not, for 
example, the appropriations made in 1878 to schools 
to be paid in preference to the appropriations made in 
1879 to miscellaneous purposes ? 

3. The Act of April 17, 1865, Section 3, P. L. 
page 62, makes it the duty of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to draw his warrant on the State 
Treasurer in favor of each school district in the Com- 
monwealth for the amount of the annual State appro- 
priation to which it is entitled, upon the fulfillment of 
certain conditions. The law is mandatory. Its letter 
allows him no discretion in the matter. The issue of 
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the warrants has been delayed during the last two 
years because the State Treasurer stated that he had 
no money to pay them, and to flood the country 
with dishonored paper was to bring disgrace both upon 
the schools and the State. The experiment in this direc- 
tion recently tried has been very unsatisfactory. It is 
important that some future policy in this matter shall 
be agreed upon, and I invite your special attention 
to it. 

4. The order adopted by the Department for the 
issue of school warrants has always been that in 
which the reports from the districts were received and 
filed. Care is taken to publish this fact, and it seems 
to secure in most cases the prompt preparation and 
transmission of the annual reports containing the 
school statistics which the Department is required to 
collect. A departure from this order in the pay- 
ment of the warrants would be as impolitic as it is 
unfair, and I hope you will aid us in enforcing it. 

5. Owing tothe delay in the payment of the appro- 
priation, our whole school system from one end of the 
State to to the other has been greatly crippled. School 
boards levy their taxes, expecting the annual aid from 
the State and are disappointed, Debts are contracted, 
the taxes are increased, and the people are becoming 
discouraged. The terms of the schools are short- 
ened, needed improvements in the school property are 
delayed, and thousands of teachers are waiting for 
the payment of their salaries. Dissatisfaction and 
complaint are universal. I deem it proper to make 
known these facts to you, that you may see the neces- 
sity of an effort to apply a remedy. 1 know very well 
that a State Treasurer cannot coin money, or pay 
out money that he does not have; but he has large 
influence in shaping revenue measures, and he can at 
least make a just distribution, according to the con- 
stitution and the laws, of the money that comes into 
his hands. Representing the school interests of the 
Commonwealth, I do not ask for favors—I simply 
demand fair play. 

Yours very respectfully, 
J. P. WicKERSHAM, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


_ 
a 





NORMAL SCHOOL CERTIFICATES AND 
DIPLOMAS, 


HE following statements set forth the 

opinions of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction on questions relating to the 
certificates and diplomas issued to graduates 
of Normal Schools : 

For what length of time is the ‘‘ certificate 
of scholarship,’’ issued to the graduates of 
Normal Schools, a license to teach in the pub- 
lic schools ? 

The answer always given to this question 


by the Superintendent of Public Instruction | 


is TWO YEARS from the date of graduation. 
The grounds of this opinion, with its corrola- 
ries, are as follows : 


1. The graduate of a Szate normal school | 


receives at graduation a document called in 
the law a “‘ certificate of scholarship.’’ This 
certificate is required to enumerate the 
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branches of learning in which the holder was 
examined, ‘‘including,’’ as is expressly 
stated, ‘the theory, but not including ‘the 
practice of teaching.” And ‘‘all certificates, 
granted under this section,’’ says the law, 
** shall be received as evidence of scholar. 
ship, to the extent set forth on the face of 
them, without further examination, in every 
part of the State.’’ Observe that these cer- 
tificates do not include the very important 
matter of the practice of teaching, and are 
simply directed to be “received as evidence 
of scholarship.’’ They are not therefore full 
certificates. Something more is required to 
complete them. 

2. The policy of our school laws concern. 
ing teachers’ certificates is to secure skill in 
the practice of teaching. Provisional certifi- 
cates, valid only for one year, are given even 
to graduates of our best colleges—to all, no 
matter how good their scholarship, who have 
had little or no experience in teaching. It is 
only after a practical test in the actual work 
of the school-room, that the law allows the 
higher grades of certificates to be given. 
How far are normal school graduates an excep- 
tion to such provisions? ‘The certificates they 
hold are certificates of scholarship; many of 
these graduates are very young, and entirely 
without experience in the management ofa 
school ; and it is clear that the whole policy 
and spirit of the law is in opposition to their 
continuing to teach for any great length of 
time without being required to secure a certi- 
ficate in the practice of teaching. 

3- The law relating to Normal schools con- 
templates the issue of a certificate in the prac- 
tice of teaching, and such certificates are 
issued. But it says: ‘* No certificate of com- 
petency in the practice of teaching shall be 
issued to the regular graduates of any of said 
Normal schools till after the expiration of two 
years from the date of graduation, and of two 
full annual terms of actual teaching in the 
district or districts in which such graduate 
taught.”” It does not follow that the ‘¢ certi- 
ficate of scholarship”’ is valid as a certificate 
in the practice of teaching even for the two 
years named in the law, but it is thought that 
such an inference is.a fair and proper one. 
But is it valid any longer? Clearly not. To 
hold the contrary would be to make it a per- 
manent certificate in the practice of teaching, 
and thus both nullify the letter and violate 
the spirit of the law. The phrase “till after 
the expiration of two years from the date of 
graduation’ means that the certificate in the 
practice of teaching cannot be applied for 
before that time, not that the certificate al- 
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ready held is a license to teach for an indefi- 
nite time longer, or is in any sense a certifi- 
cate in the practice of teaching. It is only, 
as the law plainly says, when ‘‘ a full certifi- 
cate in the practice of teaching shall be added 
to the certificate of scholarship, and of the 
theoretical knowledge of the science of teach- 
ing already possessed,” that such enlarged 
certificate is ‘*to be received as full evidence 
of practical qualification to teach in any part 
of the State, without further examination.” 

5. If the certificate of scholarship is not a 
license to teach longer than two years from 
the date of graduation, and the holder does 
not obtain the certificate of practice from the 
normal school where he graduated, as the 
law provides, he must obtain a teacher’s cer- 
tificate or a license to teach from a superin- 
tendent of schools in the usual way. A su- 
perintendent of schools has no power,to add 
to a normal school certificate of scholarship a 
certificate in the practice of teaching, and he 
has no power to grant a certificate in the 
practice of teaching by itself. Besides, the 
holder of the certificate of scholarship may 
have applied to the proper normal school 
and failed to obtain a certificate in the prac- 
tice of teaching, or may not have succeeded 
asateacher. ‘There is no alternative, there- 
fore, under the circumstances, but to ignore 
the certificate of scholarship, and examine 
and certificate the holder in the same man- 
ner as if he had not graduated at a normal 
school. 

6. In case application for the certificate in 
the practice of teaching must be made before 
the full completion of the second annual term 
of teaching, in order to avoid the conse- 
quences of waiting a third year, the spirit of 
the law would be complied with if the cer- 
tificate was granted conditionally, and left in 
_ the hands of some safe custodian to be deliv- 
ered at the proper time. 

7. A certificate of scholarship is valid as a 
license to teach only for two years after 
graduation ; it is not valid for two years’ 
teaching at any time. To be valid, the 
teaching must immediately follow graduation, 
and be for two successive years ; it cannot be 
done at intervals of one, or five, or ten 
years. 

8. A normal school graduate should always 
apply for a certificate in the practice of 
teaching at the expiration of two years from 
the time of graduation ; but if he should not, 
there is nothing in the law to prevent him 
from doing so at a subsequent time. Mean- 
while, however, his normal school certificate 
is not a license to teach. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICALES GRANTED. 





No. | NAME -.- 


“ KRESMDENCR. ~.° © 





2577,M. A. Mostellar. 
2578,J. H. Berger ..: 
2579\N. M. Hartley.... 
2580) M. E. Robinson. 
2581|Sarah E, Coyle... 
2582/F. A. McKinney.. 
2583/C. V. Daugherty.. 
2584 Geo. W. Sterner... 
2585, Calvin Hamilton.. 
2386|Adaline Miller... 
2587) John C Miller... 
2588 George S. Gage .. ° 
2589) Adolphus Wilcox, 
2590/A. J. Gallagher... 
2591\J. K. Holdeman.. 
2592|Wm. R. Owen... 
2593|W. H. Schwartz. . 
2594|F. F. Whittekin.. 
2595|H. P. Stewart.... 
2596|]. G. Anderson... 
2597|W.G. Fulton 
2598/F. L. Burrows... 
2599/G.A Bushyabarger 
2600) Leighty Steen... 
2601/S. P. Fightner... 
2602|M. F. Baker 
2603|Kate Jamison.... 
2604;G, W. Fortney.. 
2605|Drue McCleery... 
2606| Annie E. Hedge... 
2607|Sidney J. Hedge.. 
2608) Milton J. Prits..... 
2609| Lou Treagarden. . 
2610! E. O. Haberanac’er 
2611 
2612 
2613 
2614 
2615 
2616 
2617 
2618 
2619 
2620 
2621 
2622 


D. L. Chapel ... 
John W. Moyer... 
M. Musselman .. 


G. W. McBride.: 
L. Armstrong.... 
Marian Hoskin... 
Maggie McGown. 


Sarah Dengler.... 
Emma V. Baker.. 
2623) Rine Richey 

2624/Sarah J. Hand.. 
2625/F 
2626|M. Hollinger.. 
2627|L. Bergwin 

2628) Robert “McKissich. 
2629 
2630 
2631 
2632 
2633) 
2634 
2635 
2636 
2637 
2635 


Mary L. Smith.. 
Hannah Moore... 
Mary Ridgway... 


Donna D. Kelley. 
M. M. Fleming... 
Mary McClure... 
B. W. Owen 

S. M. Gibbs... 
2639! Thos. J. Charlton. 
2640/C. C. Burgan 

2641|M. G. Bently 

2642, M. E. Brownlee.. 
2643 Jane L. Brownlee. 





. Lock Haven. ete 
Flea echvillé, Bugler co. * 
\Ceyfon, Creeje "£0. 

- Oil, en y- 


Seneca! Veuango CO, “o" 
Mifflintown, juniat&,co. y+ < 
Bloomsburg. ‘ 
Gettysburg. 
.|Chambersburg. 

./Oil City, Venango co, 
Tremont, Schuylkill co, 
Llewellyn, ’ 

Raren Run, Schuylkill co. 
Myerstown, Lebanon co, 
Shamokin. 

Hollidaysburg. 

Wig Hill, Forest co. 

Port Royal, Juniata co 
Parker, Clarion co. 

Star P. O., Forest co. 


.| Mifflinburg, Union co. 


Greensburg, Westmoreland, 


te “ec 
eé “é 


6 “é 


North Hope, Butler co. 


..|Centre Hall, Centre co. 
Bedford, Bedfurd co. 
Waynesburg. 

sé 


Somerset, Somerset co. 
Waynesburg. 
Ty pam Blair co. 

e 
aN 
Linden, Lycoming eo. 
. Lancaster. 

Carlton, Mercer co. 


.| Wolf Creek, Mercer co. 


Jackson, Centre co. 
Sharon, Mercer co. 

73 e 
“4 rec Lancaster co. 
Lancaster. 


ee 


Sunville. 








.| Lampeter, Lancaster co, 


Allentown, Lehigh co, 


..| Lancaster. 


Franklin. 
Fertig. Venango co. 
South Oil City. 


- |Cooperstown. 


Franklin. 

Cook’s Mills. Bedford co. 
Cambridgeboro, “ 
Townville, “6 

Clark, Mercer co. 
Henderson, Mercer co. 
Danville, Montour co. 
Washington, Washington co, 
Vanceville, “ 
Monongahela City, Wash’n 
W. Middleton, Washington. 


“ec 
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2644) W. R. Jannison... 
2645|M. D. Heidger, .. 
2646, John B., Horner, .. 
2647\E. A. Magill 

2648 Gertrude Nead.,. 
2646 
2650}. M. Kain... . «- 
2651 
2652 
2653)\ jacob Smith; .... 
Sallie Dorris... 
5|E. H. Foust. .. 
Ellen Hays 

L. M. Facklen... 
William Freed.-.. 
G. Ensminger. ... 
Chas. S. Bender. 
Edwin Sandt 
Ella J. Gerspach. . 
Mary Kitchen.... 
E. C. Brinker. ... 
Sue W, Johnson.. 
Diana S. Kinz.... 
T. A. Steiner 
2668 /E. Clinton Hess. . 
2669) P. McGinness.... 
2670|J. H: McClean... 
2671|M. L. Benney.... 
2672|S, G. Hollinger... 
2673/1. James Schoff... 
2674/J. M. Kuhn 

2675) Annie S. Flinder.. 
2676|F. H. Llader 
2677|M. A. Porterfield. 
2678 Clara A. Wilson. . 
2679|N. E. Robinson .. 
2680}George T. Cooper. 
2681) W. L. Owens..... 
2682|T. B. Shannon... 
2683)C. G. Kingman... 
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W. Middleton, Washington, | 


Cross Creek Village, Wash. 
Millsboro, Washington co. 
Cross,Creek Village, Wash. 
Chambersburg. 


Rachel-F. Waters.}Atlaatié, Crawford co. 


York, York co. 


“cc “cc 
sc “ce 


Winchester, York co. 
York, “ 


- | Wellsville, 


York, 
6 


“c 


Stetnetown, 


- |Bethlehem, Northampton co. 


Easton, 
“ 


“ce 
“ce 


“ec 


Easton, Northampton co. 
South Easton, “ 

Mt. Bethel, ¢ 
Glendon,Easton, “ 
Sharpsburg, Allegheny co. 
Allegheny City, “ 
Waynesboro, Franklin co. 
Marion, es 
Mercersburg, ‘ 
Chambersburg, ‘“ 
Orrstown, ss 

Oil City. 

South Oil City 

Tidioute, Warren ca. 
Belleville, Mifflin co. 
Gauville, 66 


‘Turbotville, Northumb’d co. 


Pleasantville, Venango co. 


2689,Anna M. Deens.. 
2690/S. J. Patterson.... 
2601) Martha E. Hill... 
2692|Emma Hill 
2693/Ella S. Martin... 
2694,/L. W. Fagan 

2695 John F, Getree... 
2696 | John Trevastas.... 
2697|W. S. Luther .... 
2698 E. G. Hayes 
2699| Willard L. Read. 
2700|Alice Dimeling. 
2701 | Kate E. Barton.. 
2702 Mary Keiter 
2703\Mary C. Heller... 
2704|M. A. Hoffman... 
2705| Nora C. Moyer... 
2706,M. W. Tucker .. 
2707\J. W. Stout 
2708|Annie J. Clark... 
2709|L, R. Cremkrite. . 
2710)\J. E. Tiffany 
2711/Clara S. Sutton.. 
2712'M. G. Munley.... 
2713|P. J. Hikgins..... 
2714 M. B. Keane 
2715|/M. E. Cosgrove 
2716 John O'Malley... 
2717\M. L. Foster 
2718| Maggie Moffat.... 
2719| Lizzie E. Mackey. 
2720'\A. F. O’Boyle ... 
2721\S. A. Krigbaum.. 
2722\J. E. Williams... 
2723| Belinda Caffrey... 
2724!M. J. Howell.... 
2725) Lillian Hartley... 
2726|P. F. Durkan.... 
2727|L: M. Mackey... 


Pittsburgh. 
& 


Womelsdorf, Berks co. 
Beaver Meadow, Carbon co, 
Luthersburg, Clearfield co, 


Clearfield, ss 


..|West Decatur, ‘* 
-|Reading. 
‘ce 


-|Sunbury, 


Dewart, Northumberland co 
Lewistown, Mifflin co. 
Elimsport, Lycoming co. 
Mf. Pleasant, Wayne co. 


. |Honesdale, 6 


Scranton. 
ce 


..|Hyde Park. 


Scranton. 
ce 


‘é 
“e 


Providence. 
Scranton. 
Hyde Park. 
Scranton. 

[a3 


Hyde Park. 


“é “ 


{Scranton, 


2684|J. B. Sullivan.... 
2685] Lizzie Davis 
2686] K. R. Schumacher. 
2687/|S. E. Croner 
26881 Adelia B. Floyd. . 


Pittsburgh. 











2728) M. D. McCawley. “ 
2729/Eunic J. Doty.... $3 
2730|Cecelia Dunn.... “ 

C. Longford ee 


2731 
2731|H. M. Howell.... es 








MISCELLANY. 


THE annual session of the county institute of Mc- 
Kean county will convene at Smethport, August 31st. 


County Supt. Henry Moyer, of Centre co., writes : 
“Last winter, while visiting Wagner School, Lib- 
erty township, the teacher introduced me to one of 
his pupils, Winfied S. Holter, who had not missed a 
day for eight consecutive terms. 

Mr. James Moser, of Eastport, Hanover township, 
Lehigh county, after consultation with the teacher, 
offered to pay for the tuition of the children who 
were considered most worthy, and whose parents 
were unable to pay for them. The number was found 
to be between thirty and forty. The offer was made 
good for forty, and is to stand as long as the school 
continues and the privilege is not abused. Supt. J. 
O. Knauss adds, in commenting upon the above: “I 
consider this an act of a friend of education, in deed.” 

County Superintendent J. W. Harvey, writes: 
“The annual session of the Chester county teach- 
ers’ institute for 1880, will be held during the week 





commencing October 18th, at West Chester. We ex- 
pect every teacher in the public schools of the county 
to attend, unless prevented by sickness. We shall 
endeavor to procure the ablest instructors in the edu- 
cational field for day work, and first-class lecturers for 
the evening. The School Directors of the county 
will meet in convention on Thursday of the same 
week in the court-house, Several directors will read 
essays, to open discussions on questions of vital im- 
portance to the directorship. Dr. Wickersham will 
be present and take part in the discussions, give his 
views of the immense influence for good that lies in 
the hands of directors, answer questions relating to 
school law, etc.” 


Messrs. Editors:—In the June number of Zhe 
Fournal, you published the names of the different 
literary societies in Bucks county (32 in all), and 
wished to know what other county has proportionally 
an equal number. I can answer for Delaware county 
which in regard to size is one-fifth as large as Bucks, 
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and contains about half the population of the latter. 
The following is only a partial list : 


. Cedar Grove Lyceum, Marple. 
. Clifton Lyceum, Clifton. 
. Coopertown Lyceum, Coopertown. 
Elam Lyceum, Elam. 
. Eutopian Literary Society, Chester. 
Howellville Lyceum, Howellville. 
. Institute of Science, Media. 
. Media Lyceum, Media. 
. Middletown Lyceum, Middletown. 
. Mutual Improvement Society, Upland. 
. Providence Lyceum, Providence. 
. Springfield Lyceum, Springfield. 
. Students’ Union Lyceum, Chester. 
. Thornbury Central Lyceum, Thornbury. 
. Wayne Lyceum, Wayne. 
. Wayside Temperance Society, Cheyney. 
. Y. M. C. A. Lyceum, Chester. 
. Chadds’ Ford Farmers’ Club, Chadds’ Ford. 
. Concord Taxpayers’ Association, Concordville. 
. Hinkson’s Corner Lyceum, Hinkson’s Corner. 
. Union Summer Lyceum, Lima. 

As this is only a part of the list, it is evident that 
Delaware county has more societies in proportion to 
her size and population than Bucks, and indeed, per- 
haps more than any other county in the State. _E. 


Prof. Graham Bell, the inventor of the Bell tele- 
phone, has been awarded the Volta prize, of 50,000 
francs ($10,000) by the committee appointed by the 
minister of public instruction in France. 

It is said that the harbor of Bremen receives more 
tobacco than all the English and French ports together. 

«There are too many women in the world—60,000 
more women than men in Massachusetts,” growled 
the husband. ‘“ That is the ‘survival of the fittest,’ 
my dear,” the wife replied. 

A London physician recently advertised for an as- 
sistant, at a salary of $500 a year, and between 400 
and 500 answers were received. 

A firm in Westphalia, Connecticut, has perfected a 
needle-making machine, by which 100,000 needles 
can be stamped and boxed in a day of ten hours. 

A recent Sunday edition of the New York Herald 
had 4,446 contributors to its advertising columns— 
the largest number of advertisements ever printed in 
any one public journal in America. 

The deepest sea measurement on record has been 
made by Captain Belknap, of the United States ship 
Tuscarora. In the North Pacific, lat. 44° 55’ north, 
and 152° 26’ east from Greenwich, he found the depth 
to be 8,315 metres, nearly 5% miles. 

Some of our “ native-foreign products” are thus 
produced: Bordeaux wine is made in California; 
Havana cigars in Chicago; Russian leather in Con- 
necticut; Marseilles linen in Massachusetts: French 
lace in New York; English cassimere in New Hamp- 
shire; Italian marble is quarried in Kentucky; and 
Spanish mackerel are caught along the coast of New 
Jersey. 

The wife of Adjutant General Ross, of Indiana, has 
been presented by the ladies of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, at Washington, with a small cross made of 
$20,000 in greenbacks. The notes were ground and 
moulded into their present form, There is a quaint 
inscription stamped upon the cross. 

. An arrangement is being carried out for securing 
uniform time in Paris. Six-second elocks have been 
placed in different parts of the city in electrical com- 
munication with the city observatory. The clocks 
are at about a man’s height, have transparent dials, 
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and beat synchronously the second of mean time for- 
the meridian of Paris with the regulator in the ob- 
servatory. 

A process has recently been patented in Germany 
whereby a fur-like material is made from pulverized 
feathers, combined with other textile materials. The 
feathers are pulverized by machinery, and the material 
then supplied to a carder which cards it down with 
the other ingredients. There is thus formed a close 
fur, which, by means of mechanical friction, with, 
steam, is made into a felt, and this by fulling is worked 
intoa material resembling cloth. The stuff is finished 
by thoroughly drying it, and them steaming it at a 
very high temperature, Feathers almost worthless 
for other -purposes can thus be utilized. Carpets, 
rugs, clothing, etc., can be made of this fabric. 

The-Englishman boasts that the sun never sets on 
the British empire, We may make a similar boast in 
regard to the extent of the United States. Our domain 
extends through 197° of longitude. San Francisco, 


| instead of being the western limit, is only about mid- 


way between the furthest Aleutian Isle and Eastport, 
Maine. The Rocky Mountain Presbyterian, in a 
glowing article on this subject, says: “When the 
sun is giving its good-night kiss to our westernmost 
isle on the confines of Behring’s Sea, it is already 
flooding the fields and forests of Maine with its morn- 
ing light, and in the eastern part of that state is more 
than an hour high. Atthe very moment when the 
Aleutian fisherman, warned by the approaching shade 
of night, is pulling his canoe toward the shore, the 
wood-chopper of Maine is beginning to make the forest 
echo with the stirring music of his axe.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS SOLVED.—Within the 
present generation, and mainly during the present de- 
cade, nearly all the great geographical problems left 
us by our adventurous ancestors have been solved; 
all the great lines of exploration have been taken up 
and worked out with a success that leaves to the 
future only the details to fill in. The Northwest Pass- 
age was completed more than a quarter of a century 
ago; the Australian interior has been crossed and re- 
crossed within the past few years; several bright 
lines now break up the once mysterious darkness of 
the ‘“* Dark Continent ;” the sources of the Nile have 
been traced, and the course of the Congo all but laid 
down; the Russians have filled up many important 
blanks in Central Asia; there is now no mystery to 
speak of for geographers on the North American Con- 
tinent, and none of any magnitude on the South; 
even the great outlines of the ocean-bed have been 
charted; and now at last, after a struggle begun more 
than 300 years since, the Northeast Passage has been 
made with an ease that makes one wonder why it was 
not done long ago. A matter-of-fact Swedish pro- 
fessor, Nordenskjold, has shown that with a suitable 
ship at the proper season this long-sought-for passage 
to “Far Cathay” is a question of only a few weeks. 
Of Arctic feats there now remains only the “dash at 
the Pole,’”’ and that the North Pole will be reached 
sooner or later there can be no doubt. 

By the discovery of a northeast passage, Professor 
Nordenskjold has opened to the commerce of Europe 
the valleys of the three great Siberian rivers—the Obi, 
Yenisei and Lena, The Obi is 2,000 miles in length 
and the Yenisei 2,500, and each drains a great basin. 
The Lena, the largest-river in Siberia,is 2,400 miles, 
in length, and 800 miles from the ocean is five or sixt 
miles wide. On these rivers are Yakutsk, Yeniseisk, 
Linrngs Omsk, Tobolsk, and other centres of Siberian 
trade. 
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MUSIC ON THE WAVES. 
With Expression, Cuas. W. Grover. 
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The winds soft -ly sigh in their mys -ti- cal caves, And the moon gilds the slum-ber - ing 
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seas, The sound of sweet mu-sic comes o - ver the waves Like . spir - it-voice borne on the 
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breeze. Faintly and low, soft-ly and slow, "Heard o’er the waves as they 


Faintly and low, soft-ly and slow 
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After D. C. pass to Alto Solo. 


.. mf 
rip-ple and flow; Faintly and low, soft-ly and slow, Heard o’er the waves as they ripple flow. 
P-P y y y Tipp 


Soprano Soto. 
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2. Is it the song of the si -rensthatkeep Re - vel be - low intheir home of the deep? Or from 
a 3. 
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yon dis-tant ship, far, far o’er the foam, The voice of the ab-sent ones sing-ing of home? 


























___Atrto Soto. 
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No! ’tis but fan-cy thatgivesto the breeze The music that steals through the murmuring seas: The 

















D. C. to Soprano Solo. 


sweet song that sounds when the stars shine above, When nature is mu-sic, and mu-sic is love. 











